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REVIEWS. 


Gleanings in Natural History. Third Series. 
By E. Jesse, Esq. London: Murray. 


Tus concluding volume of Mr. . Jesse’s 
Gleanings is, we think, the most interesting 
of the series. It is, however, rather a collec- 
tion of anecdotes furnished by his friends, 
than of his own personal observations ; and 
these are pleasantly eked out, so as to fill the 

uired number of pages, by a few notices 
of some of the royal parks and residences, 
which are, as it were, hints for a valuable 
and delightful work. We have often thought 
(to digress for one moment) that few finer 
subjects for the poet or imaginative historian 
could be found, than the legends and recol- 
lections which cling to every corner of an 
old palace; but, as our speculations have 
little to do with Natural History, we will leave 
them, and, opening Mr. Jesse’s book, consi- 
der which of the anecdotes, from the many it 
contains, we can best extract for the profitand 
pleasure of our readers. Among these, we 
are interested by not a few which concern 
the habits and architecture of birds. To add 
to the traits of their sagacity and whimsi- 
cality of choice in the position and construc- 
tio of their dwellings, which have been 
already collected, Mr. Jesse tells us of a 


swallow, who, wishing to “locate herself” in 
the corner of an out-house which offered no 
inequalities suitable for her paren, ingeni- 


ously constructed for herself two brackets, 
and, having laid a stick, beam-wise, across 
these, completed her work. We have an- 
other instance of patient contrivance in a 
fauvette, who chose to build in some ivy 
against a garden wall, and, far from being 
discouraged by her nest being twice blown 
down, secured her third attempt by abso- 
lutely tying it to the neighbouring twigs by 
afragment of worsted ; and, (to mention one 
other case,) at a further part of the book, we 
find the anecdote of the robins who “ for two 
years together affixed thiajh, nest to the Bible 
as it lay on the reading-desk in the parish 
church of Hampton-in-Arden, Worcester- 
shire” —fortunate in the protection of a 
benevolent Vicar, who would not allow them 
to be disturbed in the tenement they had so 
singularly chosen ! 

The popular character of the dog could 
hardly, by any possibility, be raised higher 
than It stands at present. Mr. Jesse, besides 
adding to the already long catalogue of his 

achievements” and services, has a good 
word to say for his much-slandered anta- 
gonist the cat, and gives not a few instances 
of her affection to persons as well as to places, 
beginning with the Duke of Norfolk, who, 
when committed to the Tower in the reign of 

zabeth, was found out by his favourite 
cat, who made her way to him by getting 
down the chimney. The following anec- 
-otes, of similar tendency, require no con- 
necting words of ours. 

“The following instance of sense in a cat was 
communicated to me by an eminent artist. He 





informed me that he had been in the habit of 
teazing and trying experiments on a favourite cat 
belonging to liis brother. He promised him, 
however, to refrain from doing so whenever the 
cat was lying down. She soon became aware of 
this, and whenever her tormentor entered the 
room, she immediately laid herself down on the 
carpet.” 

“Cats have been known also to do their best 
to protect the property of their masters, as well 
as dogs. A man who was sentenced to trans- 
portation for a robbery, informed me, after his 
conviction, that he and two others broke into the 
house of a gentleman near Hampton Court. 
While they were in the act of plundering it, a 
large black cat flew at one of the robbers, and 
fixed her claws on each side of his face. He 
added, that he never saw any man so much 
frightened in his life.” 

“A family residing at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
went one summer to Tynemouth, leaving their 
house in the care of two female servants. One 
evening, when the servants were sitting together 
in the kitchen, their attention was attracted by 
a cat, which went up into a laundry over the 
kitchen, and then returned to them and mewed. 
The cat did this so often, that the servants 
were induced to go up stairs to see what she 
wanted. When they got into the laundry, they 
found a man concealed in the chimney. One 
of the maids fainted, and the other gave the 
alarm to their neighbours, but in the mean time 
the man made his escape out of the window and 
over the roofs of the adjoining houses.” 

“ A lady residing in Glasgow had a handsome 
cat sent to her from Edinburgh ; it was conveyed 
to her in a close basket and in a carriage. She 
was carefully watched for two months, but hav- 
ing produced a pair of young ones at the end of 
that time, she was left to her own discretion, 
which she very soon employed in disappearing 
with both her kittens. The lady at Glasgow 
wrote to her friend at Edinburgh deploring her 
loss, and the cat was supposed to have formed 
some new attachment, with as little reflection as 
men and women sometimes do, About a fort- 
night, however, after her disappearance at Glas- 
gow, her well-known mew was heard at the street 
door of her old mistress, and there she was with 
both her kittens ; they in the best state, but she 
very thin. It is clear that she could only carry 
one kitten at a time. The distance from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh is forty miles, so that if she brought 
one kitten part of the way, and then went hack 
for the other, and thus conveyed them alter- 
nately, she must have travelled one hundred and 
twenty miles at least. Her prudence must 
likewise have suggested the necessity of journey- 
ing in the night, with many other precautions 
for the safety of her young.” 

Some of the canine anecdotes which follow 
very nearly touch the point where instinct 
and reason meet—to begin with this trait of 
sagacity in a dog belonging to the Leander 
frigate, who was believed by the sailors to 
understand what was said, and, it will be 
seen, hardly without good cause :— 

“ He was a great favourite with the crew, and 
of course had been kindly treated. He was lying 
on the deck one day when the Captain in pass- 
ing by said, ‘I shall be sorry to do it, but I must 
have Neptune shot, as he is getting old and in- 
firm.’ Whether there was anything in the tone 
of voice which frightened the dog, 1 leave my 





reader to judge, but he immediately afterwards 
jumped overboard and swam to a ship which was 
near the Leander. He was taken on board and 
remained in it till he died. Nothing could ever 
induce him to return to the Leander. If the 
dog happened to be on shore, and any of her 
boats or crew came near the place where he was, 
he immediately made off, and nothing could 
make him approach his old acquaintances.” 
“The passion of the late Lady Penrhyn for 
pugs was well known. Two of these, a mother 
and daughter, were in the eating-room of Penrhyn 
Castle during the morning call of a lady who 
partook of luncheon. On bonnets and shawls 
being ordered for the purpose of taking a walk in 
the grounds, the oldest dog jumped on a chair 
and looked first at a cold fowl, and then at 
her daughter. The lady remarked to Lady 
Penrhyn that they certainly had a design on the 
tray. The bell was therefore rung, and a servant 
ordered to take it away. The instant the tray 


, disappeared, the elder pug, who had previously 


played the agreeable with all her might to the 
visitor, snarled and flew at her, and during the 
whole walk, followed her growling and snapping 
at her heels whenever opportunity served.” 

“ There were two friends, one living in London 
and the other at Guildford. These friends were 
on terms of great intimacy ; and for many years 
it had been the custom for the London family 
to pass the Christmas at Guildford, and their 
uniform practice was to arrive to dinner the day 
before Christmas-day, and to be accompanied 
by a large spaniel, who was as great a favourite 
with the visited, as with the visitors. At the end 
of about seven years after this plan had been ad- 
hered to, the two families had an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which occasioned an omission 
of the usual Christmas invitation. About an 
hour before dinner on the day before Christmas- 
day, the Guildford gentleman, standing at his 
window, exclaimed to his wife, * Well, my dear, 
the W: s have thought better of it, for I 
declare they are coming as usual, though we did 
not invite them ; here comes Cesar to announce 
them ;’ and the dog came trotting up to the door 
and was admitted as usual to the parlour. The 
lady of the house gave orders to prepare beds, 
dinner waited an hour, but no guests arrived. 
Cesar, after staying the exact number of days 
he had been accustomed to, set off for home, 
and reached it in safety. The correspondence, 
which of necessity occurred, had the happy effect 
of renewing the intercourse of the estranged 
friends, and as long as Cesar lived he paid the 
annual visit in company with his master and 
mistress.” 

“ A gentleman was riding last Summer on the 
turnpike road, and perceived an object in the 
middle of it, which on a nearer approach proved 
to be two large dogs. As they did not move on 
his coming near, he guided his horse on one side 
and dismounted to ascertain the cause of their 
remaining stationary. He found that one of 
them had broken his leg, and the other had 
crept under the limb and placed himself so as 
to form an easy support to the broken bone of 
his companion.” 

Our last extract concerning dogs shall be 
the anecdote of a quadruped, who must have 
been as regular a Gaberlunzie in his scheme 
of life as Edie Ochiltree himself. It is fur- 
nished by a gentleman, who states, that 
upon starting from Geneva, on his road to 
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Basle, a dog joined the party, continued in 
company with it all day, and, by moving 
looks and gestures, earned himself the bene- 
volences of a hearty meal and a night’s lodg- 
ing—the travellers concluding that he must 
have lost his master. 

“Tie was a stout dog, with a cross of the 
mastiff in him; an able-bodied trudger, well 
formed for scuffling in a market-place. He 
was a dog also of much self-possession. In our 
transits through the villages he paid but little 
attention to the curs which now and then at- 
tacked him. He followed us to Basle; we 
assigned to him the name of Carlo, which he 
had already learned to answer readily : we be- 
came quite attached to him, and the affection 
appeared to be mutual. At Basle we told the 
innkeeper the story, and added that we had now 
nothing to do but to take the dog to England 
with us as we could not shake him off. The 
landlord smiled. ‘Why,’ said I, ‘is it your 
dog?’ ‘No,’ said he. * Does he belong to any 
one ‘that you know?’ ‘No,’ replied the host. 
‘Why do you smile then?’ ‘* Vous verrez.’ 
‘Well, but explain.’ ‘Well then,’ said the 
landlord, * this dog, which belongs to no one, is 
in the habit of attaching himself to travellers 
passing between this place and Geneva. He has 
often been at my house before. I know the dog 
well. Be assured he will not go further with you.’ 
We smiled in our turn: the dog’s affection was 
so very marked. ‘II y trouve son compte,’ 
said the landlord—‘c’est son gagne-pain!’ We 
smiled again. ‘Encore,’ resumed the landlord, 
* vous verrez.’ 

“The next morning the dog was about as 
usual. He came to us, and received a double 
portion of caresses for past services, also some 
food in consideration of the long trot before him. 
The horses were to—we sprang into the carriage, 
and off we started. Hie Carlo! Carlo—hie 
Carlo! Not a leg did he wag, but only his tail. 
Carlo,—Carlo,—Carlo !—The deuce a bit did 
he stir. He stood watching us with his eyes for 
a few seconds, as we rolled along, and then turn- 
ing round, walked leisurely up the inn-yard! 
The confounded landlord was standing at his 
door laughing. The devil take the dog, said I 
Carlo, Carlo |” 

We must be concise in our further ex- 
tracts. Our readers have, most of them, 
heard of the serpent-charmers of the East, 
but not many of them, we fancy, have ima- 
gined that we have something of the kind at 
home. The following anecdote was commu- 
nicated by a land surveyor, one of whose at- 
tendants piqued himself on his familiarity 
with the serpentine race, and promised to 
show his master some of their tricks :— 

“Tt was on a sunny spring morning, whilst 
running a line through a copse, that the man in 
question was observed suddenly to drop the chain 
handle and jump upon a bank. The next mo- 
ment he came forward, with two full-sized snakes 
writhing about his hands and wrists. After 
viewing them some time, while the man ad- 
mired them with the most lively feelings of satis. 
faction, he observed, * I know them, sir,’ (mean- 
ing their habits and disposition) ‘ quite as well 
as they do themselves.” He then proposed to 
shew a trait in their character, which would bear 
out that description of them in Scripture,—viz. 
that they possessed superior cunning. 

* On adjourning to a neighbouring road, the 
man placed one of the snakes on the hard ground. 
He then took a very thin twig, and tapped the 
reptile very gently on the head. It immediately 
darted towards him, when he presented his hand 
to its open mouth, and continued to play with 
it, now and then gently tapping it on the head 
with the twig. He then said that it would pre- 
sently dissemble and counterfeit death. This 
curious effect soon afterwards took place, and 








the snake to all appearance lay dead. Those 
who were standing by thought that this was 
actually the case, but the snake-fanciet insisted 
that it only feigned sleep, and stated that while 
those present continued to look at it, so long it 
would remain motionless. On removing to a 
distance of between twenty and thirty yards, the 
snake was observed to glide speedily into the 
nearest hedge. This man confirtned the fact 
that snakes will emit a stench, se defendendo. 
They appear to have the power of doing this as 
often as they are subjected to annoyance. On 
one occasion, and upon one only, the same per- 
son saw a snake in the act of casting its skin. 
He said, to use his own words, that ‘it reminded 
him of a labouring man drawing his round or 
smock-frock over his head.’ He further added 
that the head of the reptile was about midway 
in the old skin, and it extricated itself from the 
worn-out garment, by passing the body through 
what he called the vent-hole of the old skin. 
The snake appeared in a very languid and ex- 
hausted state, and the new skin was in colour and 
appearance perfect.” 

We must now leave this book, but in 
closing it, a tradition in one of the sketches 
of the royal residences caught our eye, and 
we give it, both for the sake of its own sin- 
gularity and as illustrating the remark we 
threw out at the opening of this article :— 

“J have somewhere met with a curious anec- 
dote connected with the residence of Charles the 
First, and Oliver Cromwell at Hampton Court, 
and having reference to these apartments, which 
I must give from memory. It is said that the 
king was one day standing at one of the windows 
of the palace, surrounded by his children, when 
a gipsy or beggar woman came up to it, and 
asked for charity. Het appearance excited 
ridicule, and probably threats, which so en- 
raged the gipsy, that she took out of her basket 
a looking-glass, and presented it tothe king: he 
there saw his own head decollated. Probably 
with a natural wish to conciliate so prophetical 
a beggar, or for some other reason, money was 
given toher. She then observed, that the death 
of a dog in the room the king was then in, would 
precede the restoration of the kingdom to his 
family, which the king was then about to lose. 
It is supposed that Oliver Cromwell, for the sake 
of security, afterwards slept in the room referred 
to. He was constantly attended by a faithful 
dog, who guarded his bed-room door. On 
awakening one morning, he found the dog dead, 
on which he exclaimed, in allusion to the gipsy’s 
prophecy, which he had previously heard, ‘the 
kingdom is departed from me.’ Cromwell died 
soon after, and the subsequent events are suffi- 
ciently known.” 

We could be well content with “ more last 
words” from Mr. Jesse, if they be as pleasant 
as these before us. 


On Man, and the Developement of his Facul- 
ties, &c.—[Sur l’ Homme et le Développe- 
ment de ses Facultés, §c.| By A. Quete- 
let, Secretary to the Royal Academy of 


2 vols. 

(Third Notice.} 
Passinc over such parts of M. Quetelet’s 
work as treat of certain physiological proper- 
ties of man, such as his stature, weight, phy- 
sical force, &c., in favour of newer and more 
interesting matter, we arrive at his chapters 
on the ‘ Developement of the Moral and In- 
tellectual Qualities.’ This, which is the most 
original part of the essay, presents pheno- 
mena of great importance to society—phe- 
nomena which, in this country at least, have 
hitherto been but little studied; but which 
are now occupying considerable attention 
among statistical inquirers. 


Brussels. 
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The first chapter treats of the develope. 
ment of the intellectual faculties, and com. 
mehces with an account of the mode in 
which the author proposes to investigate the 
facts. 

The field (he observes) is immense; and, in the 
present state of the science, little mote can be 
offered than a few simple indications, which ma 
serve as land-marks to denote the first att 
at taking possession of the subject. * * * The 
intellectual faculties can only be appreciated by 
their effects, that is, by the actions or works they 
produce. In attributing to a nation, as to an 
individual, all the works which it has produced, 
we may judge of its fecundity and intellectual 
force, as compared with those of any other na 
tion; abstraction being however made of the 
obstacles which may have impeded their respec. 
tive energies. Then, again, by taking an ac. 
count of the ages at which the several authors 
produced these works, we have the necessary ele. 
ments for estimating the law under which their 
intellectual powers were developed. To render 
this knowledge more precise, a classification 
should be made of the different sorts of produc- 
tions, such as musical, mathematical, literary, 
philosophic, &c., by which we may arrive at the 
shadings that modify the general conclusion, 
The inquiry should also be extended from nation 
to nation to determine how far the develope- 
ment of the faculties is affected by the influence 
of localities. 

As an example of what may be effected in 
this way, the author tries the dramatic talent 
of France and England by observations on 
the chefs-d’euvre of forty-seven French 
authors, and twenty-four English, taken re- 
spectively from ‘Picard’s Repertoire,’ and 
the ‘ British Theatre.’ In attributing to the 
works of these authors equal literary value, 
there is an obvious inaccuracy ; but, though 
they all vary amongst each other in poetie 
merit, &c., yet it is to be supposed that the 
variation is not greater on the French side, 
than on the English; and that, therefore, the 
accuracy of the general conclusion is not 
affected by the error. The whole works 
of these authors are arranged in tabular 
form, and from this table it appears that, 
in both countries, the dramatic talent does 
not show itself before the age of twenty; 
that between twenty-five and thirty, it ex- 
ists in considerable intensity, and goes on 
increasing till fifty or fifty-five. From that 
age it undergoes a sudden and abrupt de- 
clension, which would be still more marked, 
if the quality of the works were taken into 
consideration, as well as their numbers, 
In comparing the two nations, there is an 
apparent advafitage on the side of England, 
on the point of superior precocity ; but this, 
the author is inclined to attribute to the 
manner in which the numbers were obtained, 
and to the difficulty which French authors 
have experienced in getting their works re- 
presented in the theatre. 

Another curious fact (says Mons. Quetelet), 
obtained from tables which I have constructed, 
is, that tragic talent shows itself earlier than 
comic. The finest comedies on the French stage 
were not produced till the authors had attained 
to between thirty-eight and forty years of age, 
nor is there a single work belonging to /@ 
haute Comédie, which was written earlier than 
at thirty. 

The author appears inclined to attribute 
this relative precocity of tragic talent to its 
nearer connexion with the epoch of exalta- 
tion of the passions; but, to us, it seems 
clear, that comedy, turning, as it does, on 
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the ridicules of society, requires a longer 
knowledge of the world, and a better-worked 
intellect, for its gg than tragedy— 
which depends chiefly on that which is most 

eral in human nature, and may be learned 
Ge books. 

In order to determine the point (he adds), 
tle best method would be, to trace the law which 
gorerns the developement of talent in respect 
to nusic, painting, and whatever else tends 
to cll the passions into play; and to study, on 
the aher hand, those faculties which seem the 
least connected with imagination and the pas- 
siors. It will appear in the subsequent pages, 
tha: the age of twenty-five is the epoch of the 
marimum energy of the passions; so that, if 
thee be an art which depends upon that energy, 
anddoes not require great previous acquire- 
meits, its maximum must also appear about 
the age of twenty-five. The intellectual facul- 
ties arise, increase and decline in the progress 
of life; and each attains its maximum at a 
determinate epoch. It would be important to 
determine the extreme limits of this scale— 
namely, the faculty which arrives the first to 
naturity, and that which is the latest at its 
mximum; because these would necessarily be 
simle, and totally independent of all collateral 


causes, 

Unler the head of mental alienation, it is 
remarked, that “ if it be true that lunacy fol- 
lows the developement of the intelligence, 
that fact vill afford a measure of the accuracy 
ofthe panting conclusions. We have already 
seen that between thirty and fifty is the epoch 
ofmaximum dramatic production in France : 
it is also the L pee that produces the most 
numerous ant obstinate cases of mental 
alienation. The intellect commences its de- 


velopement at twenty-five, the time when the 
physical developement is completed. 


At 

this period also commences the maximum 
tendency to crime.” On this subject, the 
author adds, in a note, “I am of opinion, 
that the causes which tend to produce mental 
alienation, influence also the number of 
crimes, especially those against the person. 
There is not, however, any direct numerical 
relation between the two quantities, because 
crimes are committed through other influ- 
ences than that of insanity.” 

In page 130, vol. 2, mention is made of a 
work on insanity by Mons. Falret, from 
which the following conclusions are drawn :— 

The number of female lunatics is about one- 
third more than that of males. The month of 
July is the period of most frequent attack for 
the females, while it is the third only in the 
sale, as applicable to man. There is about a 
fourth more bachelors than married men insane. 
Males are chiefly attacked between thirty and 
thirty-nine, women between forty and ‘forty- 
nine. Melancholy predominates among women, 
atendency towards suicide among men. 

The second chapter treats on the deve- 
lopement of moral qualities, a subject hitherto 
nearly untouched. ‘To estimate this element 
in any of its particulars (as, for instance, in 
what relates to prudence), recourse must be 
had to an appreciation of the overt acts which 
each quality originates. To proceed with the 
inquiry, the greatest number of instances 
possible should be collected, due attention 
being ~ to the identity of position of the 
several parties. In the choice of these ma- 
terials, their classification and discussion, 
the greatest sagacity and rectitude of in- 
fention is necessary. The first observers 
would probably fall into many errors; but, 
¢ven errors would not be useless to the future 





inquirers, provided candour and impartiality 
presided over the investigation: but the con- 
ducting such researches under the influence 
of preconceived ideas, would be a fatal im- 
pediment to the progress of the science. If 
accurate information could be obtained of the 
statistics of savings banks, insurance-offices 
of all sorts, and all other institutions which 
have foresight for their object, and if the do- 
cuments contained the ages, sexes, and pro- 
fessions, &c., of the individuals who availed 
themselves of the institutions, enough would 
be known to make an approximative solution 
of the question. In aid of these sources of 
information might be applied (under the 
necessary precautions) whatever could be ga- 
thered concerning the number and value of 
objects deposited with pawnbrokers, which 
would afford a sort of measure for the impro- 
vidence, as well as of the distress, of the 
people. The number of bankruptcies, tip- 
pling-houses, gaming-tables, &c., might be 
brought also to throw lights on the subject. 
Drunkenness is a vice which, if the police of 
a city be well arranged, might easily be sub- 
jected to this sort of scrutiny. The author 
quotes the table constructed by Mr. Babbage 
of drunkards brought before the police of 
London in 1832; from this table (as far as 
it can be relied upon), we may set down the 
female tipplers of London to the males as 
being two to three, a dreadful conclusion 
against the morality of the lower classes of 
women.t 

In directing inquiry to the industry and 
productive faculties of a nation, any defect 
in positive information might be supplied 
from a consideration of the value of its re- 
venues, the nature of the taxes, the imports 
and exports, the price of land, and the rate 
of wages; and, above all, the state of the 
population. From these sources it appears, 
that France, as compared with England, is 
less peopled, has fewer inhabitants of cities, 
and fewer manufacturers. The revenue of 
England is double that of France, and its 
exports, population for population, three to 
one. In Europe, Russia excepted (and Ire- 
land also), the numbers employed in agri- 
culture are per square mile nearly equal 
throughout ; the surplus population of each 
nation must therefore indicate the state of its 
manufacturing industry, or nearly so. 

The statistics of charitable institutions form 
a branch of this inquiry, but the author was 
compelled to pass it over, for want of the 
necessary documents. 

Under the head of Moral Developement, 
Mons. Quetelet places his observations on 
suicides and duels. ‘There is to be remarked 
(says our author, commenting upon the tables 
he produces, relative to these acts), a fearful 
agreement in the results of different years ; 
and this uniformity extends to all crimes in 
general. He notices, however, in a note, the 
tendency of imitation to produce temporary 
changes in the modes of suicide. The same 
observation might likewise be applied to 


+ “It requires to have been long an inhabitant of 
London,” says M. Quetelet, “‘ and to be well acquaint- 
ed with its peculiarities, to be able to draw the proper 
conclusions from such numbers as these.” The remark 
is of great importance. In the case before us, the 
numbers quoted are those of the two sexes respectively 
taken up for drunkenness by the police. These em- 
brace only the more profligate class, who are abroad 
in the streets at undue hours; and of these, the num- 
ber of men and women are probably in somewhere 
about the ratio above given. Without the knowledge 
of this fact, a very false inference would be drawn from 
the cipher. 





all actions that are attended with extraordi- 
nary circumstances ; of which the offence of 
Burking affords a remarkable instance. 

As might be expected from what has been 
said of mental alienation, the summer season 
is marked by an increase of suicides. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Casper, the suicides in cities 
are to those in the country, ceteris paribus, 
as 14 to 4. In Berlin, the male suicides were 
to the females as 5 to 1. According to the 
‘Recherches Statistiques de Paris,’ the ratio 
is nearly as 2 to 1.—At Geneva, between 
1820 and 1826, it was as 4 to 1. These 
deviations from a common average, are too 
wide to allow of any general deduction, ex 
cept that of referring them to a difference 
in the moral constitution of females in the 
different cities. 

From M. Falret’s work the author deduces, 
that of male suicides (we presume in Paris), 
the larger number are bachelors; of female 
suicides, the larger number are married, which 
he justly explains by the greater number of 
evils which sexual errors bring with them in 
society upon the female. Of suicides under 
fifteen years of age, the females double the 
number of males. With reference to thé 
means of destruction, the males prefer the 
pistol and the knife; women prefer poison, 
voluntary falls from elevated places, and suf- 
focation by charcoal. 

Chapter III. treats of the general nisus 
to crime. In this chapter Mons. Quetelet 
goes over a great deal of the ground which 
we have already discussed with our readers 
in our review of Mons. Guerry’s ‘ Essai sur 
la Statistique Morale de la France.’+ It may 
however be necessary to state, that Mons. 
Quetelet’s first work on the Statistics of 
Crime appeared before the publication of this 
a Supposing men to be placed in 
equal circumstances, the greater or less pro- 
bability of their committing crime constitutes 
this nisus. Mons. Quetelet’s object is to 
determine the influence of the seasons, of 
climate, sex, and age, upon this datum. Ina 
note (p. 164) he quotes an article on the sta- 
tistic of crime, by M. Alphonse de Candolle, 
of Geneva, which states the disposition to 
crime to be composed of the relative moralit 
of the individual —the temptation to whic 
he is exposed—and the facility attendant on 
the commission of the specific offence: of 
these, he says, the first belongs to the indi- 
vidual, and the other two to externals. The 
distinction may have its value in certain 
points of view ; but even individual moralit 
is derived in part from society, as well 
through precept as through example. All 
the world is aware of the sudden and appal- 
ling degradation which follows the incarce- 
ration of young offenders among the veterans 
in crime. 

In judging of the general disposition to 
crime from the returns of criminal tribu- 
nals, it is scarcely necessary to state, that the 
constancy of the ratio between known and 
undiscovered offences, must be taken for 
granted. This will, of course, vary in dif- 
ferent states of society, and under different 
judicial arrangements. It must differ also 
with respect to different crimes; for all do not 
provoke an equal vigilance on the part of 
society to repress them. With respect to the 
same country, and civilized condition, how- 
ever, these elements may be taken as con- 
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stant, and therefore they may be disregarded : 
of the safety of thus overlooking them, the 
constancy of the results hitherto obtained is 
an additional guarantee. 

In France, it appears from the Comptes 
généraux de l'administration de la Justice, 
that during four years preceding 1830, 
there was an average of one accusation 
in 4,463 inhabitants. Of 100 accused, 
there were 61 convictions; and, as these 
averages have, on repeated observation, been 
found to be remarkably constant, it becomes 
highly probable that they very nearly repre- 
sent the true state of criminality of the 
country, and that safe indications may be 
drawn from them, as to what may be expected 
in the future. * 

This possibility (Mons. Quetelet feelingly 
remarks) of assigning beforehand the number of 
accused and condemned, which any community 
may expect, is a matter of very serious reflec- 
tion, since it involves the fate of thousands of 
individuals, who are impelled, in a manner that 
may be called irresistible, upon the tribunals and 
scaffolds that await them. 

The reflection applies alike to indivi- 
duals and to legislative bodies: over both, 
the horrible notion of public vengeance still 
holds too powerful a sway; and the senti- 
ment which inspires it is the more carefully 
to be guarded against, because it is instinc- 
tive,—a part of those brute impulses, which 
require all the energy of reason to keep in 
check : the wise alone are truly merciful. 

Subsequently to the author's writing the 
chapter under consideration, two more vo- 
lumes of the ‘ Comptes Rendus’ of the French 
tribunals have appeared, including the years 
1830,1. After giving, in a note, the general 
result of this additional information, in a 
tabular form, Mons. Quetelet remarks upon 
it, that the revolution has made but a trifling 
difference in the numbers of accused. The 
number of acquitted is a little increased ; 
and the same alteration has occurred like- 
wise in Belgium, where institutions have 
been equally popularized. 

In comparing the criminal returns of 
France and Belgium, a circumstance is men- 
tioned worthy of observation. In the trials 
for offences against property in Belgium, the 
acquittals are to the condemnationsas 16 to 84, 
or 1 to 5 nearly ; while in France, they were 
as 39 to 61, or nearly 3 to 5. In France, the 
trials are before a jury: in Belgium, before 
judges. The probability, therefore, is, that 
the want of skill of juryment in sifting evi- 
dence may explain a part of this great differ- 
ence : but it is probable that a superior cau- 
tion in admitting accusations on slight pro- 
babilities, may also go for something. 

In examining the question of the influence 
of professions, education, &c., on crime, a re- 
lative table of crimes against person and 
property in France for the years 1828-9 is 
quoted, distinguishing four degrees of edu- 
cation from zero to the highest. The result 
shows, that the educated commit more crimes 
of violence, in proportion to their offences 





t The operations of the jury in France are not yet 
conducted with all that tact, which a long experience 
has given to the jurymen of England. It is pro- 
bable, likewise, that the forced unanimity of English 
juries tends to produce a salutary rigour, where the 
gn are not disproportioned to the offence. 

Ve, ourselves, at least, are inclined to believe, that 
there exists among Frenchmen a sickly sentimentality 
on the subject of estimating evidence against the ac- 
cused, which is not manifested in the verdicts of Eng- 

en. 


against property, than the illiterate: the 
difference being respectively 31; and 34. 
It does not, however, appear, whether this 
should be taken as an inference against 
education, or, what is infinitely more pro- 
bable, as a consequence of the few offences 
against property committed by the upper and 
middle classes of society. Want of space 
precludes our following the author through 
the very interesting details with which he 
pursues this inquiry. 

The discussions into which M. Quetelet 
enters respecting the influence of race, afford 
little or nothing for extract. Of all the dif- 
ferent causes which operate on social life, 
that is, perhaps, the one most difficult to trace, 
with any practical effect; the populations of 
modern Europe being so mixed and amal- 
gamated, that little of positive can be con- 
cluded concerning them. 

On the influence of the seasons on crime 
(in France), M. Quetelet gives the follow- 
ing résumé :-— 

The epoch of the maximum of crimes against 
persons coincides nearly with that of the mini- 
mum of crimes against property—namely, during 
the summer ; in winter, the order is precisely 
reversed. In January, the offences against pro- 
perty are nearly four times as numerous as those 
against the person; in June, they are only as 
2to3. This may be explained by the consider- 
ation that, in winter, distress and destitution 
are the most severely felt ; whereas, in summer, 
the passions are in a state of excessive exalt- 
ation. 

As to the influence of sex, it appears that, 
in France, there are twenty-six accusations 
against females in ~~ hundred for offences 
against property; in those against the per- 
son, the proportion is +),°;: and it is further 
to be noted, that this ratio of 16 to 26 is that 
which subsists between the physical forces of 
the two sexes. The particular inferences de- 
rivable from such general statements must, 
however, be subjected to a nice scrutiny in 
weighing all the details of difference in posi- 
tion, temptation, and defence, which surround 
the two sexes. The same weakness and 
social dependence of the female on the 
male, and the same circumvallation of forms 
and etiquettes, which have a tendency to 
preserve a woman in the bosom of society 
from the commission of crimes, tell against 
her in causing an exaggeration of crimina- 
lity, when once she has been driven to break 
through its lines, and becomes an outcast. 

Of all the causes which influence the nisus 
to crime, age is the most considerable. The 
physical forees—the passions—the reason of 
man (the three elements which are most 
closely connected with the age of the sub- 
ject), taken as data, will alone nearly suffice to 
determine at every epoch of life, what may 
be expected relative to the criminality of the 
population attaining to it. The entrance into 
the career of criminality is naturally about 
the epoch at which the youth is compelled to 
assume self-dependence. The corruptions, 
however, of the capital have advanced that 
epoch, for the children of the extreme poor 
and the abandoned : we therefore suspect that 
tables, modelled upon French society, would 
not coincide with those of London, and of 
the manufacturing districts of England. 

The proposition, so generally received, 
that poverty begets crime, Mons. Quetelet 
observes, requires modification. The poorest 





provinces are often the most moral. Incon- 





firmation of this, we can state, that dishonesty 
is a rare crime among the starving popula- 
tion of the south of Ireland. This, in part 
arises from the absence of the matter of cri. 
minality ; and, in part, from the absence of the 
means of secreting and exchanging the stolen 
property. A certain degree of movement j; 
society is necessary to the prevalence of ce- 
tain offences. 

In the fourth book, Mons. Quetelet eners 
upon his résumé of the average man—th¢ is, 
on the philosophy of the facts contained in 
the three preceding books. ‘The subject is not, 
he observes, a matter of mere idle speculation, 
since this ideal abstraction is the centre of 
gravity, on which the movement of society 
turns. 

In reference to the arts and literature, the 
consideration of the average man of the parti- 
cular epochs and nations which afford the sub- 
jects of study, is a matter of known impor- 
tance. How false are those productions in 
which the author has overlooked the colouring 
and costume of the times, or the common at: 
tributes which distinguish one nation froa 
another; and how necessary, on the otler 
hand, is it to rise above these consideratvns, 
and to know what remains to averag: hu- 
manity, when all such local and temporary 
attributes are abstracted, in order that:he pro- 
tagonist, (placed under what circunstances 
he may,) shall still exhibit the fedings and 
passions ofa man. Of the necessity of re- 
ferring to the average man in mutters of art, 
we may refer to an article ‘On Certainty m 
Taste,’ in the Atheneum (No, 566), in which 
our correspondent has adopt-d some of the 
opinions of the author nov before us. In 
the department of art and literature, man- 
kind have hitherto beer contented with 
such vague generalities, 1s are included in 
Horace’s Art of Poetry; and even these 
have not always been made the most of. 
The love-sick heroes of the French tragedy 
are at total variance with the average man 
of Greece and Rome, which they are meant 
to represent. We cordially agree with M. 
Quetelet, that, in the interest of art, there 
can be no harm in giving a greater precision 
to our ideas on this subject ; but we are still 
inclined to think, that precision of know- 
ledge is less a desideratum in the present 
state of the arts, than discrimination in ap- 
plying what is known. The arts deal prin- 
cipally in generalities ; and we doubt whether 
statistics will add materially to the resources 
of the Wilkies and the Walter Scotts. 

The value of statistical tables for deter- 
mining the average man in relation to the 
natural and medical sciences, is self-evident. 
All medical theories repose upon the suppo- 
sition of such an abstraction ; as all medical 
practice turns on the observation and caleu- 
lation of the several divergencies from it, pe- 
culiar to each individual patient. Hitherto 
the determination of the several attributes, 
in health and in disease, of this ideal being, 
has been too vague and general, and medical 
theory consequently has been, and is, subject 
to endless and vexatious uncertainty and va- 
riation. 

Considering the average man in relation 
to the moral and intellectual attributes, 
Mons. Quetelet examines many points con- 
cerning the differences between the average 
man of a peculiar time and country, and the 
average type of humanity, with a view to de- 
termining in what particulars man is a sta- 
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tionary, and in what a perfectible, being. 
This section of the work is full of curious 
and ingenious remark, and it will well 
repay the perusal. In the following opi- 
nion, however, we cannot exactly agree. 
“Jf,” it is observed, “ an individual at any 
iven epoch of society possessed all the 
ualities of the average man, he would re- 
resent all that is great, good, or beautiful.” 
Ve question whether, in such a being, the 
springs of action would not be so accurately 
balanced as to neutralize each other. The 
machine, weimagine, would want momentum, 
andits symmetry would want character. Our 
conception of the great, good, and beautiful, 
we rather think, contains, in a certain degree, 
the idea of excess; so that it is no play upon 
words to say, that the “ homme moyen” would 
be a mediocre personage. ‘ But,” continues 
our author, “this perfect identity cannot 
exist for individuals; they can only resemble 
the average man in a few points ;” and the 
reason, as it appears to us, is, that certain 
attributes in their perfection are physical 
and moral incompatibles. Is not a certain 
degree of physical insensibility necessary to 
the beau idéul of courage ?—a certain indiffer- 
ence to externals necessary to the power of 
profound generalization ?—a certain defect in 
the power of considering things in their unity, 
necessary to the power of noting and imitat- 
ing individual details in the arts, &c.? The 
idea of perfection, then, is not, we think, to 
be sought in an uniformity of individuals, 
but in their endless variety, and in the 
balancing of their several attributes in social 
co-operation. In this sense, there is some 
truth in the remark of Mons. Cousin, quoted 
by our author, where he says, or seems to 
say, “a great man is the result of an har- 
mony between a particular and a general 
nature.” 

Mons. Quetelet next shortly examines the 
average man in reference to politics, and con- 
cludes his work by a chapter on the ulterior 
progress to be looked for, in this branch of 
science, and a review of the means requisite 
for giving perfection to an inquiry, which is, 
at present, only in its infancy. It is obvious, 
from the perusal of M. Quetelet’s work, that 
in giving the scanty and imperfect observa- 
tions which hitherto have been made on the 
statistics of our moral and intellectual nature, 
his great object is to solicit public attention 
to a neglected subject ; and to awaken curi- 
osity to the mass of latent knowledge that 
is within the reach of exploitation. ‘The zeal 
with which this new science has been taken 
up, promises a rapid accumulation of facts; 
but the progress of the science will mainly 
depend upon the critical sagacity which shall 
be brought to their appreciation. If specu- 
lative philosophy must gain by the use of sta- 
tistical tables, the tables will, on the other 
hand, require all the lights of philosophy to 
interpret. The formation, therefore, of asound 
critical canon is a primary desideratum ; and 
it is to a writer of M. Quetelet’s elevated in- 
tellectual character, that the public will natu- 
rally look for such a work. ‘To a certain 
extent, the volumes before us may serve as 
a guide to the student; but the subject is 
scarcely more than sketched ; and the author 
cannot better follow up his publication than 
by a formal discussion of this branch of his 
subject. 

We have bestowed more space upon M. 
Quetelet’s highly-important “ Essay” than 





comports perhaps with the general interests 
of our journal; yet, at every step of our very 
imperfect analysis, we have been cribbed and 
confined by the quantity of the matter, and 
compelled to leave untouched much that is 
valuable and curious. To the zeal and per- 
severance of the author, the science is deeply 
indebted for much of the progress it has made, 
and for much of the importance it has recently 
acquired in the eyes of philosophical Europe. 
We consider the appearance of these volumes 
as forming an epoch in the literary history of 
civilization. 


The School of the Heart, and other Poems. 
By Henry Alford. Cambridge : Deighton ; 
London, Longman. 


Tuts collection of verses, though it may 
hardly hope to create any striking sensation, 
or to win back many of those careless and 
satiated spirits who have turned away, 
indifferent to the fanciful creations and sweet 
measures of poetry, deserves to find readers 
among all such as prefer the music of gentle 
and unobtrusive singers to utter silence. 
Independently of its own intrinsic merits, 
we like it for the sake of the mind it dis- 
plays, which is religious—charitable—medi- 
tative—affectionate—just what the mind of a 
village pastor should be, who freely gives 
forth his sympathies to those who look to 
him for instruction and comfort, and draws 
his enjoyments from the peaceful and fertile 
country scenes round him ; who is thoughtful, 
but not austere—earnest without being over- 
zealous ; and while ceaseless in the task of 
examining the secrets of his own heart, 
lenient in judging of the failings of others. 
Leaving the ‘School of the Heart’ (the 
second division of the volume) untouched, 
we can hardly give a fairer specimen of our 
author’s powers, than the churchyard picture, 
which meets us almost immediately upon 
opening it. 
Slowly and softly let the music go, 
As ye wind upwards to the gray church tower ; 
Check the shrill hautboy, let the pipe breathe low— 
Tread lightly on the pathside daisy flower. 
For she ye carry was a gentle bud, 
Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew ; 
Her voice was like the whisper of the wood 
In prime of even, when the stars are few. 
Lay her all gently in the flowerful mould, 
Weep with her ene brief hour; then turn away,— 
Go to hope’s prison,—and from out the cold 
And solitary gratings many a day 
Look forth: ’tis said the world is growing old,— 
And streaks of orient light in Time’s horizon play. 
Here (to linger a moment longer among 
the sonnets,) is an Apostrophe to Memory, 
which—alas that it should be so!—strikes 
us as new. 
Come to me often, sportive Memory ; 
Thy hauds are full of flowers; thy voice is sweet, 
Thine innocent uncareful look doth meet 
The solitary cravings of mine eye; 
I cannot let thee flit unheeded by, 
‘or | have gentle words wherewith to greet 
Thy welcome visits; pleasant hours are fleet, 
So let us sit and talk the sand-glass dry. 
Dear visitant, who comest, dark and light, 
Morning and evening, and with merry voice 
Tellest of new occasion to rejoice ; 
And playest round me in the fairy night 
Like a quaint spirit, on the moonlight beams, 
Threading the mazy labyrinth of dreams. 
Another fragment of a village scene, from 
the ‘ Evening of a Festival.’ 
While our sbrub-walks darken, 
And the stars get bright aloft, 
Sit we still and hearken 
To the music low and soft; 
By the old oak yonder 
Where we watch the setting sun, 
Listening to the far-off thunder 


Of the multitude as one. 
> . a * 





Sweeter ’tis to hearken 
Than to bear a part: 
Better to look on happiness 
Than to carry a light heart : 
Sweeter to walk on cloudy hills 
With a sunny og below, 
Than to weary of the brightness 
Where the floods of sunshine flow. 


But we must leave these passages of a 
contemplative cast—some almost rising into 
poetry of a high order, as in the ‘ Hymn to 
the Sun,’ and the ‘ Amor Mundanus,’ and 
conclude our extracts with a ballad, which 
has a certain simplicity of manner and chime 
in its rhythm which we like. 


The Baron is back from his hawking come, 
At the close of the summer’s day: 
But the spots of red blood danced over his eyes 
That he might not see the piey— 
And the heavy deep bells were tolling. 


The Baron is back to his banquet come, 
And hath sat him down to dine ; 
But his thoughts they ran on the red red blood 
That he might not taste the wine— 
And the heavy deep bells were tolling. 


Now where were ye, sister, when I rode by, 
For ye were not in your bower:— 
Oh I was chasing a bright butterfly 
That flew from flower to!flower— 
Where the summer rose-buds were blowing. 


And where were ye, sister, when I rode back, 
For ye were not in your hall :— 
Oh I was watching the large sun set 
From off the castle wall— 
When the yellow wall-flowers were closing. 


But where were ye, sister, at mid of night, 
For ye were not laid asleep :— 
Oh I looked for love of the pale round moon 
In the moat so still and deep— 
When the loud night-birds were singing. 


The Baron looked over the castle trees 
At the turning of the sun ; 
And that Lady wailed and tossed her hands 
As she would never have done— 
For her own true-love she’s weeping. 
The Baron looked over the dim church-yard 
As the moon was on the wane; 
And that Lady lay by a new-turned grave, 
She may rise never again— , 
With her own true-love she’s sleeping. 
—Now up, thou Baron of Taunton tower, 
To the holy cloister flee; 
For thou hast slain the truest pair 
In all the West countree. 
And the heavy deep bells are tolling. 

It will give us pleasure to meet Mr. Alford 
again; there is more promise in his volume 
(if it be the work of a young writer,) than in 
nineteen-twentieths of those which we are 
compelled to examine. 


Life and Times of Strombeck—[{Darstellun- 
gen aus Meinem Leben und aus Meiner 
Zeit, von Friedrich Karl von Strombeck:. } 


2 vols. 8vo. Brunswick: Vieweg; Lon- 


don, Rolandi. 
A book showing no extraordinary genius in 
its author, yet possessing considerable merit, 
or rather, perhaps, interest, from the pic- 
tures of German manners with which it pre- 
sents us, first, in the duchy of Brunswick, pre- 
vious to the French conquest, and afterwards 
in the factitious kingdom of Westphalia. 
Strombeck is the representative of one of the 
oldest noble families in the duchy; but, al- 
though the eldest son, he was bred to the 
law as a profession, and his marrying seems 
to have been thought out of the question, 
until he should obtain some legal appoint- 
ment capable of maintaining him and his 
future family, independent of his noble and 
wealthy father. Such a situation he did 
obtain, by making his sovereign, the old 
Duke, the confidant of his true love, and of 
the obstacles that prevented its running 
smooth. After the conquest of Brunswick 
by Napoleon, he was both a judge and a 
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member of parliament under Jerome; and, | respectfully, never omitting to drink the healths 


since the fall of Napoleon, has again been 
employed by his native sovereigns. He has, 
moreover, constantly devoted his leisure 
hours to the toils of authorship, as a jurist, a 
poet, and a man of science, although never, 
as he assures us, for money. Of the varie- 
ties of life which Herr von Strombeck has 
thus seen, we will now offer a few specimens ; 
and the first shall be his description of the 
manner of life of a wealthy Brunswick 
nobleman, some fifty years ago, during the 
autobiographer’s own childhood :— 

My father rose at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, repaired to the common sitting-room, and 
immediately began to read during a slight 
breakfast. He next attended to his affairs, 
which consisted of an uninterrupted correspon- 
dence with his men of business at Wolfenbiuttle, 
Hildesheim, Halberstadt, and Hanover, in pre- 
paring leases and law papers, &c. * * * We 
inhabited a grand and spacious mansion in the 
Bickerklint, (in the city of Brunswick,) con- 
taining at least forty rooms, almost all of which 
were shut up from year’s end to year’s end. 
Yet, with all this means of accommodation, my 
father had no separate study, but read and 
transacted business in the common sitting- 
room, where, of course, no one was permitted to 
speak. This lasted till the clock of St. Peter’s 
Church struck eleven. A servant was then 
rung for, and my father's toilet began, (still in 
the common sitting-room,) with the gravity of 
an affair of state; he himself remaining alto- 
gether passive throughout the ceremony, from 
the buckling of his shoes (boots were then little 
used,) to the placing of his wig, and the pre- 
sentation of a gold-headed cane. Summer or 
winter, dressed in a French coat or in the red 


uniform of the Brunswick Order of Knighthood, 
to which he belonged, without great-coat, but, 
in case of rain, protected by a white mantle, my 
father then, with imperturbable gravity, began 
his walk to his garden, situated without the St. 
Peter’s gate, and provided with a stately house, 


(apparently never inhabited). There, in sum- 
mer, he read awhile, and gave orders about the 
garden, or in winter saw that all was in order 
and safe in the house, which now and then was 
broken open and plundered. Soon after twelve 
my father was at home again, and we sat down 
to a plentifully served dinner, each in his or her 
appointed place, my father sitting alone on one 
side; and, as though we had had no other 
apartment in the house, we dined in the sit- 
ting-room. * * * After dinner my father read 
the newspapers till two o'clock, then returned 
to the garden, where he read at a small table 
on which stood a bottle of wine and another of 
water, for he was too temperate ever to drink 
pure wine. He did not return till nightfall ; 
and these periods of absence were hours of 
liberty to mother and children. 

We are not to understand from this that 
old Strombeck was an unkind husband or 
father. It was only, as we are elsewhere 
told, that his dignity required the complete 
subjection of his whole family; and as he 
could only be happy amidst such subjection, 
he entered but little into society. ‘Though 
liberal, when occasion required, he saved 
much money, which he seems to have laid 
out in provisions for his younger children, as 
well as in adding to the estates he left his 
heir. 

My father received his rents, feudal dues, and 
tithes in person; on which occasion he invited 
those respectable tenants, whose ancestors had 
for centuries been connected with ours, to 
dinner. They sat at a separate table, placed 
between the stove and the door, and were waited 
upon by our servants. They ate decently and 





of “his honourable Lordship, of his dearest 
Lady, and of the dear children.” This my 
father formally returned, presenting two fingers 
of his right hand to the individual to whom he 
drank, and who, rising, approached him, * * * 
Sometimes the rustic taus honoured offered his 
landlord a present, such as the country could 
afford. This my father accepted kindly, but 
immediately consulted my mother as to the value 
of the gift, esteeming it indispensable to his 
dignity to present the giver with at least twice 
as much in money; which, after some hesitation 
and objection, was, in the end, thankfully re- 
ceived. 

Physicians, instructors, &c. my father always 
overpaid. His equipage, which he seldom used, 
was kept in the best style, and everything 
throughout the house showed old-fashioned 
wealth. 

If this was the life of the German nobility 
in general, we really think that the French 
conquest must have been welcome to the 
younger branches of their families: aye, 
and to the elder too; for such solitary de- 
spotism cannot but be as dull to the despot 
as it is oppressive to his thralls. Yet this 
great man had married a merchant’s daughter; 
and the account of the commercial grand- 
father somewhat surprised us, for we are 
told— 

My grandfather thought himself little inferior 
in consequence to my father. His father and 
grandfather had celebrated their marriages by 
Jubilee weddings, at which the Dukes had as- 
sisted. On occasion of the first, Duke Anthony 
Ulrich had caused a gold medal to be struck, of 
which specimens were carefully preserved, and 
had presented a cup of honour. 

The appointment by which the Duke of 
Brunswick kindly facilitated the marriage of 
our autobiographer, was that of Abtei-rath, 
or Abbey-Counsellor, to his sister the Prin- 
cess Augusta, Abbess of the Imperial Cloister 
of Gandersheim, then a sort of Protestant 
chapter of canons and canonesses, unbound 
by vows. The Princess was a woman of 
advanced age, of uncommon talent, and 
great amiability, to whom her young coun- 
sellor became zealously and devotedly at- 
tached. She resided habitually at her bro- 
ther’s court, only visiting Gandersheim when 
obliged to do so; and with a seene or two 
from the Imperial Abbey, we shall end the 
ante-revolutionary extracts. 

The Lady-chapter (technically termed the 
Capitulum illustre) consisted of the Deaness, an 
excellent lady, daughter of the then (1799) 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, and of 
several Canonesses of immediate Imperial 
Princes’ and Counts’ families. * * * Their 
evening parties, to which the canons and the 
officials of Gandersheim were, in turn, invited, 
began at two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
excellent coffee, accompanied by very substan- 
tial pastry, was served. The conversation, con- 
ducted with the most decorous reverence towards 
the Illustrious and Serene+ ladies, turned upon 
the events of the abbey, and of the little town of 
Gandersheim,—occasionally rising to the poli- 
tics of the day. ‘Towards four o’clock the com- 
pany arranged themselves at the card-tables, 
when sweet wine was handed round; and the 
evening closed with tea, and substantial accom- 
paniments. * * * 

This course of life was interrupted twice a 
year, when the Princess-Abbess repaired to 
Gandersheim, for a residence of a few weeks. 
Then the old abbey assumed the appearance of 
a respectable princely court. Strangers from 
the neighbourhood waited upon the abbess, and 


+ German titles, marking gradation of rank, 








- — —_ — - t a 
were by her invited to dinner; the immeasur. 
able passages of the old abbey rang with aris. 
ing visitors and hurrying servants. But all 
assumed the most solemnly ceremonious aspect, 
when the King of Prussia, by an especial em- 
bassy, received the investiture of the fiefs which 
he held of the abbey of Gandersheim, or when 
the high and noble chapter itself received jp. 
vestiture. Upon these occasions the abb 
majestically serious, sat upon her throne, in the 
great hall of audience, encircled by the chapter; 
the abbey-counsellor, performing the functions 
of chancellor, stood by the side of the ecclesias. 
tical Princess, spoke the established speeches, 
and, in her name, completed the act of investi. 
ture. These were remains of the middle ages 
of which few or no traces are now extant. To 
these remains of the middle ages belonged like. 
wise the solemn tribunal, which I, surrounded 
by my assessors, annually held in an old. 
fashioned hall of justice of the abbey, in which 
none of the forms and customs of which we read 
in old judicial ordinances were wanting, 


On our advance from this obsolete Ger- 
manism, we are glad to have to record an 
act of liberality of Napoleon’s. Upon the 
defeat of Jena, the subjugation of Brunswick, 
and the death of the Duke, the Princegs- 
Abbess was persuaded by her autobiographi- 
cal Abbey-Counsellor, to throw herself wpon 
the generosity of the “conqueror, and await 
his decision of her fate at her abbey. Dara, 
then governor of the duchy, observed to 
Strombeck—“ You have shown confidence 
in the Emperor; you may depend upon his 
especial protection for your Princess,” And 
so it proved. Amidst the ruin of her family, 
the Princess retained not only her abbey do- 
mains, but also her possessions as a Princess 
of Brunswick; and was acknowledged and 
treated by Jerome, whose subject she now 
became, as the grand-aunt of his queen, 
Catherine of Wurtemburg. It was this libe- 
rality towards his revered Princess, that de- 
termined Strombeck to take office in the new 
Westphalian kingdom. 

We shall now conclude, by offering a con- 
trast to the monotony of true old German 
life, as we have shown it; and we think no- 
thing in these volumes will answer this pur- 
pose better, than Jerome’s truly Freneh 
first opening of the first Westphalian parlia- 
ment, or Estates of the kingdom. The Palace 
of the Estates was not yet built; they were, 
therefore, to meet in an orangery. 

At six o’clock in the morning a captain of 
the king’s guard took possession of the build- 
ing, to prepare it, according to the French pro- 
gramme of the ceremonies, for the opening of 
the Estates of the realm. * * Next, some thou- 
sands of choice troops marched into the square 
before the Museum, which afterwards, when this 
edifice was converted into the palace of the 
Estates, received the lofty name of Square of 
the Estates. Towards eleven o'clock the hun- 
dred representatives of the Westphalian nation 
assembled, as yet unadorned by the magnificent 
costume, for which they were subsequently in- 
debted to the king’s gracious favour. [This 
costume, when arranged, consisted of a blue silk 
coat embroidered in orange, a white silk scarf, 
a blue silk mantle richly embroidered and lined 
with white, and a black satin toque (Anglice 
cap) with ostrich feathers.] The members of 
the Council of State, who appeared about the 
same time, were, in this respect, more distin- 
guished than ourselves, and already gloried in 
satin mantles, scarfs, and toques @ la Henri IV, 
over which waved the finest ostrich feathers. 
The corps diplomatique, and a chosen company 
of highly-dressed ladies, shone in separate gal- 
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Jeries, hung with scarlet, The Queen’s splendid 
lery was still vacant. Suddenly the cry of 
ee eine!” resounded, and the hall rang with 
the mingled cry, in French and German, of 
“La Reine!” and “The Queen!” The president, 
and four selected deputies, hurried, as though 
the country had been in danger, to receive her 
majesty at the door of the edifice. But not 
jmmediately did she appear amongst us. The 
amme had directed that she should repose 
until the king’s arrival, and for this purpose 
she retired to a private apartment. The firing 
of one-and-twenty cannons now shook the hall, 
affording a satisfactory assurance that his ma- 
jesty had been pleased to set forward, and our 
ts began to beat higher. * ° 

Now, with due noise,—for noise and majesty 
are inseparable associates,—the door of the 
royal state carriage was opened, and his majesty 
burst upon our enraptured and astonished eyes, 
attired in a garb of white silk, which was half 
covered by a purple mantle. On his head sat 
awell-feathered hat, glittering with diamonds; 
on his delicate feet, white silk shoes with pink 
heels, and white ribbons. 

It was now the king’s turn to repose whilst 
the queen and the deputies took their places. 
Then the king was ushered into the hall in 
solemn and theatrically dressed procession. 
When he appeared, 

The assembly arose simultaneously, and the 
air rang (as the programme had directed) with 
aclamorous and French Vive le Roi! The royal 
ushers, or heralds, ranged themselves on either 
side of the steps of the throne. The king 
walked up, and seated himself; all his atten- 
dants forthwith grouped themselves, some drop- 
ping into seats, others standing, most pic- 
turesquely, behind and beside the monarch, 
according to the well-studied and often-rehears- 
ed drawing, sent from Paris for their instruc- 
tion; in which performance we were most 
struck by the part of the pages, (well-built and 
full-grown young men,) who, with the naiveté 
befitting boy-pages, squatted or lounged on the 
steps of the throne. This was all done so soon 
as the king had taken his seat; after which, his 
majesty’s kind condescension went so far as 
to make us a sign to be covered. This rather 
troubled us, for we had as yet no stately feather- 
ed toques ; and our hundred differently shaped, 
and as differently worn, hats, produced no pic- 
turesque effect upon our patriotic heads. Then 
the grand marshal, as grand master of the cere- 
monies, respectfully approached the king, to 
take his orders, which he did not, however, 
personally execute, but transmitted to the Mi- 
nister of Justice, Simeon (a Frenchman). He 
then advanced, and audibly asked the king’s 
permission to present the members of the Estates 
tohis Majesty. Leave being graciously given, 
the presentation was effected as follows: a mem- 
ber of the Estates stepped into the space before 
the throne, and, in a provincial accent, of which 
the assembly afforded great variety, called up 
his colleagues alphabetically. The member 
called appeared with uncovered head, and bowed 
as often as he pleased before the king’s majesty. 
Then the Minister of Justice repeated, as wellas 
his French organs might, the mangled German 
name ; the presentee took the appointed oath, 
in German or French, according to his birth or 
education, and then, not without danger of 
stumbling, retired backwards, if he knew how, 
if not, obliquely. 

The ceremony ended by the king’s making 
a speech, in which he told the assembly how 
impatiently he had longed to meet them; 
and which was followed by an invitation to 
assist at the king’s dinner. This the Ger- 
man nobles, accustomed to sit at their 

princes’ tables, conceived to mean an invita- 
tion to dinner, and were not a little surprised 








and mortified to find, that, after the fashion 
of the French king’s court, the honour thus 
conferred upon them was limited tothe stand- 
ing by, and seeing their king and queen dine 
—an operation which both performed slightly, 
and dispatched in a quarter of an hour; 
cannon giving notice, notwithstanding Ham- 
let’s disapprobation of the custom— 

More honoured in the breach than the observance— 
whenever his majesty was pleased to drink. 
And with this truly theatrical contrast to old 
Germanism, we take our leave of Herr von 
Strombeck. 


On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, as manifested in the creation of Ani- 
mals, and in their History, Habits, and In- 
stincts. By the Rev. W. Kirby. 2 vols. 


London: Pickering. 


Tuts is the seventh occasion on which we 
have had to lament the perversion of the 
Earl of Bridgewater's noble bequest, and to 
show that the plan devised by the trustees 





was the most ingenious that could be con- 
trived for defeating the intentions of the tes- | 
tator. The volumes before us wander even 
more widely than any of their predecessors | 
from the professed object for which the | 
legacy was bequeathed. If, indeed, “they 
illustrate the power, wisdom, and goodness of 
God as manifested in the works of the Crea- 
tion,” they illustrate also Mr. Kirby’s pe- 
culiar opinions on a vast variety of subjects, 
little, if at all, connected with the prescribed 
object of his investigation,—such as the pat- 
tern of Solomon’s Temple, the symbolic 
meaning of its furniture, the nature and sig- 
nification of Cherubim, the place where 
Noah’s Ark rested, the manner in which 
animals were distributed over the earth 
after the flood subsided, and, to crown 
the whole, the probability that the interior | 
of the earth is a mighty ocean tenanted 
by monsters of the Saurian tribe! Were 
Mr. Kirby’s opinions on these topics as 
sound as they are fanciful and extravagant, 
we should still condemn their introduction 
into a ‘ Bridgewater ‘Treatise’: the divine | 
attributes should be elucidated by facts, not 
by speculations. It was a flagrant departure 
from the purpose of this treatise to introduce 
scriptural interpretation at all; it was still 
worse to raise questions which admit of no | 
certain solution, and to base arguments on | 
conjectures that have not even the merit of 

being plausible. We quarrel not with Mr. 

Kirby for believing that God did not create 

intestinal worms, and other animals, “ with 

disreputable names, that infest the human 

body,” until after the Fall; but we ask, what 

can be the result of strenuously urging such | 
a hypothesis except to bring discredit and | 
ridicule on the entire subject? 

We might complain of Mr. Kirby’s having | 
too frequently travelled over the ground al- | 
ready occupied by Dr. Roget, whose excel- | 
lent work deserves a better fate than to rank | 
as a ‘ Bridgewater Treatise’-—this, however, 
was less his fault than that of the projectors | 
of the series; but what motive had he for | 
making inroads on the province of Professor 
Buckland, and discussing geological sub- 
jects? We shall not enter on any examina- 
tion of the theory of a subterranean ocean, 
in which Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri are 
supposed to be swimming at the present mo- 
ment; it would be impossible to do so 





gravely, and the subject is too serious for 
levity. 

The portions of the work that relate to the 
habits and instincts of the lower animals, are 
very interesting, and will repay the labour of 
toiling through the unnecessary matter with 
which they are encumbered ; but the history 
of the higher animals, and the account given 
of the varieties of the human species, are too 
vague and desultory to be of any value. 


SACRED CLASSICS, VOL, XXI. 
Sacred Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 
Vol. I. With an Introductory Essay and 
Critical Remarks, by the Rev. R. Catter- 

mole. London: Hatchard & Son. 


We are glad to see, that the proprietors of 
this excellently-conducted publication are 
preparing further to extend their selections of 
devotional verse: such an addition to their 
library cannot fail to be welcome tothe public; 
for a disposition has already been shown, 
(as is proved by numerous reprints and small 


| editions of ancient sacred poems,) to turn 


back from the sickly and familiar strains of 


| modern minstrels, who make a trade, as it 


were, of their temple service, and hope to 
lighten their labour, and gain increased ap- 
plause and profit, by transferring to that 
holy place the form and spirit of secular 
melodies—to the fine spiritual songs of our 
old spirits, who approached the altar in a 
loftier and more fervent temper of mind, 
and dared not have debased their high call- 
ing by entering upon it with a false tongue 
or careless heart. The same cause which 
has made the works of our rare old drama- 
tists outlive the ravings of Lee, and the 
stately proprieties of Johnson and his brother 
writers, has also preserved, and now makes 
welcome to us, the writings of the sacred 
poets of the seventeeth century. Theirs was 
the age of entireness of purpose, earnestness 
of conception, faithfulness of utterance ; and, 
in spite of all the conceits with which, in 
compliance with the mode of the time, their 


| verse was overlaid, it has proved itself to 


contain enough of sincere thought, and pious 
humility, to have preserved it from utter ob- 
livion, during the period of pompous and 


| somewhat heartless criticism which followed 
| its production, and to make it salutary and 


refreshing to those who live under a more 
liberal and natural dispensation than that of 
the last century. 

We have not here room to extract any of the 
specimens, which Mr. Cattermole has collect- 


| ed; our readers will find the present volume 
| a mine of rich and curious treasure ; it con- 


tains Spenser's hymns of ‘ Heavenly Love,’ 
and ‘ Heavenly Beautie ;’ poems by Sir John 
Davies; some fine psalms by old Sandys, the 
eastern traveller; the ‘ Instability of Human 
Greatness,’ &c. by Phineas Fletcher, and 
Giles Fletcher’s very curious and beautiful 
‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph,’ complete 
selections from Wither’s and King’s poems— 


| we cannot notice these last without a word 


of warm admiration—from our quaint favou- 
rite Francis Quarles, and many from the 
works of Herbert, that model of a Christian 
gentleman. Next come four anonymous 
poems of great merit; after that, Milton's 
noble ‘Christmas Hymn,’ and other of his 
minor poems and sonnets; and lastly, a 
copious and curious selection from the writ- 
ings of Crashaw. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

* The Career of Don Carlos, since the Death of 
Ferdinand the 7th, by his Aide-de-Camp, the 
Baron de los Valles. —This work is too long 
for a manifesto, and too argumentative for a nar- 
rative; it wants the condensed vigour which 
ought to characterize the one, and the interest 
which should give buoyancy and spirit to the 
other. The account of the escape of Carlos from 
London, and his journey through France, might 
perhaps be excepted from the latter censure, 
but then it appeared months ago in the 
Globe, and has since been republished in all the 
newspapers. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with a few words of commentary on the 
claim of Don Carlos to the throne of Spain ; 
and this is the more necessary, as we observe 
our political writers do not seem fully aware of 
the facts. This claim rests on the assumption, that 
the revocation of the Salic law was virtually 
brought about by the intrigues of the Queen and 
the Camarilla, in 1830, and that such revoca- 
tion was contrary to the fundamental laws of 
Spain. There is a certain amount of truth given 
in the work before us, but it does not contain 
the whole truth. The facts, as stated in the Afhe- 
naum, No. 272, are these: The Salic law was 
unknown in Spain, from the earliest times 
down to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but in 1713, to please Louis XIV., it was 
submitted to the Cortes; the Cortes, not ap- 
proving of the law, acted evasively, and declined 
to pass it, on the ground that they had received 
no such authority from their constituents as 
would justify them in sanctioning so great an in- 
novation. Upon this the Court ordered letters 
to be sent to the several corporations, requiring 
them to give directions to their representatives 
to vote in favour of the law: this they dared 
not refuse, and the law was ultimately passed. 
The repeal of this law was, however proposed 
by the Cortes, and approved of by the King, 
the father of Don Carlos, in 1789, and the Salic 
law then ceased to be the law of Spain, although 
the repeal was not formally published as itought 
to have been, out of delicacy to the French and 
Neapolitan Courts, who were interested in the 
succeasion ; but the King ordered his Council to 
issue the sanction, which for the reasons given 
was proclaimed in the Assembly, on condition of 
the required secrecy; and Ferdinand in 1830, 
merely published the law of 1789. 

‘ Random Shots, from a Rifleman, by J. Kin- 
caid.’—On the grounds both of policy and phil- 
anthropy, we had far rather see our soldiers 
fighting their battles over again, with “the 
coffee-pot for the general, and the candle for the 
enemy,” than upon the tented field, or the ram- 
parts of a besieged city: we would rather read 
the memoirs, sketches, and reminiscences of past 
military adventure, (and in truth they have ap- 
peared in a goodly company,) than look over 
the briefer dispatches of triumphs and losses in 
the gazette of the day. Nevertheless the tax 
we are willing to pay for the maintenance of 
peace, and the relief of those brave fellows who 
went out and fought for us, and now must oc- 
cupy themselves with the pen, as the sword is 
in their hands no longer, is, like all other taxes, 
sometimes a liftle irksome: and in all good 
humour, we would whisper in the ears of our 
heroes, that itis one thing to be circumstantial, 
and another to be diffuse ; one thing to delight 
us with a genuine anecdote, and another to make 
us yawn over “ passages which lead to nothing ;” 
that some of the recent military memoirs have 
rather resembled the sweepings of havresacks 
and writing-cases, than the overflowingsofa mind 
full of the past. Our remarks will apply to the 
volume before us, a collection of Peninsular 
recollections ; but many of our readers may be 
less fastidious than ourselves, and to give them 
a fair idea of what they may expect, we add one 
of the rifleman’s best stories :— 





*« My business is with a youth who had the 
day before joined the division. Mr. Rogers 
had, the day before, arrived from England, as 
an officer of one of the civil departments at- 
tached to the light division, and as might be 
expected on finding himself all at once up with 
the outposts of the army, he was full of curiosity 
and excitement. Equipped in a huge cocked 
hat, and a hermaphrodite sort of scarlet coat, 
half military and half civil, he was dancing about 
with his budget of inquiries, when chance 
threw him in the way of the gallant and lamented 
Jock Mac Culloch, at the time a lieutenant in 
the Rifles, and who was in the act of marching 
off a company to relieve one of the picquets for 
the night. 

“Mac Culloch, full of humour, seeing the 
curiosity of the fresh arrival, said, ‘Come, 
Rogers, my boy, come along with me, you shall 
share my beefsteak, you shall share my boat- 
cloak, and it will go hard with me but you shall 
see a Frenchman, too, before we part in the 
morning.’ 

‘‘The invitation was not to be resisted, 
and away went Rogers on the spur of the 
moment. 

‘« The night turned out a regular Tam o’Shan- 
ter’s night, or, if the reader pleases, a Wel- 
lington night, for it is a singular fact that al- 
most every one of his battles was preceded by 
such a night; the thunder rolled, the light- 
ning flashed, and all the fire-engines in the 
world seemed playing upon the lightning, and 
the devoted heads of those exposed to it. It 
was a sort of night that was well calculated to 
be a damper to a bolder spirit than the one 
whose story I am relating ; but he, nevertheless, 
sheltered himself as he best could, under the 
veteran’s cloak, and put as good a face upon it 
as circumstances would permit. 

“ Asusual,an hour before day-break, Mac Cul- 
loch, resigning the boat-cloak to his dosing com- 
panion, stood to his arms, to be ready for whatever 
changes daylight might have in store for him: 
nor had he to wait long, for day had just begun 
to dawn when the sharp crack from the rifle of 
one of the advanced sentries announced the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and he had just time to 
counsel his terrified bedfellow to make the best 
of his way back to the division, while he him- 
self awaited to do battle. Nor had he much 
time for preparation, for, as Napier says, ‘ Ney, 
seeing Crawturd’s false dispositions, came down 
upon them with the stoop of an eagle. Four 
thousand horsemen, and a powerful artillery, 
swept the plain, and Loison’s division coming 
up at a charging pace, made towards the centre 
and left of the position.’ Mac Culloch, almost 
instantly, received several bad sabre wounds, 
and, with five-and-twenty of his men, was taken 
prisoner. 

‘* Rogers, it may be believed, lost no time in 
following the salutary counsel he had received 
with as clever a pair of heels as he could mus- 
ter. The enemy’s artillery had by this time 
opened, and, as the devil would have it, the 
cannon-balls were travelling the same road, 
and tearing up the ground on each side of him 
almost as regularly as if it had been a ploughing 
match. Poor Rogers was thus placed ina situa- 
tion which fully justified him in thinking, as most 
young soldiers do, that every ball was aimed at 
himself. He was half distracted; it was certain 
death to stop where he was, neither flank offered 
him the smallest shelter, and he had not wind 
enough left in his bellows to clear the tenth 
part of the space between him and comparative 
safety; but, where life is at stake, the imagina- 
tion is fertile, and it immediately occurred tohim 
that by dowsing the cocked hat he would make 
himself a less conspicuous object ; clapping it, 
accordingly, under his arm, he continued his 
frightful career, with the feelings of a maniac and 
the politeness of a courtier, for to every missile 





that passed he bowed as low as his racing atti 
tude would permit, in ignorance that the dan. 
ger had passed along with it, performing, to’ jj 
appearances, a continued rotatory sort of evoly. 
tion, as if the sails of a windmill had parted 
from the building, and continued their course 
across the plain, to the utter astonishment of all 
who saw him. At length, when exhausted nature 
could not have carried him twenty yards further 
he found himself among some skirmishers of the 
3rd Cacadores, and within a few yards of a 
rocky ridge, rising out of the ground, thé rear 
of which seemed to offer him the long-ho 
for opportunity of recovering his wind, and he 
sheltered himself accordingly. 

‘‘This happened to be the first occasion jp 
which the Cacadores had been under fire ; they 
had the highest respect for the bravery of their 
British officers, and had willingiy followed where 
their colonel had led; but having followed him 
into the field, they did not see why they should 
not follow another out of it, and when they saw 
a red coat take post behind a rock, they all im- 
mediately rushed to take advantage of the same 
cover. Poor Rogers had not, therefore, drawn 
his first breath when he found himself sur. 
rounded by these Portuguese warriors, nor had 
he drawn a second before their colonel (Sir 
George Elder) rode furiously at him with his 
drawn sword, exclaiming ‘who are you, you 
scoundrel, in the uniform of a British officer, 
setting an example of cowardice to my men? 
get out of that instantly, or I’ll cut you 
down!’ 

“* Rogers’s case was desperate—he had no 
breath left to explain that he had no pretensions 
to the honour of being an officer, for he would 
have been cut down in the act of attempting it: 
he was, therefore, once more forced to start for 
another heat with the round shot, and, like a 
hunted devil, got across the bridge, he knew 
not how: but he was helm up for England 
the same day, and the army never saw him 
more.” 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 
FIFTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA. 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Sectional Meetings. 
(Continued from page 650.) 
MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS, 


[Having not yet received our Correspondent's 
reports of the Mathematical and Physical sec- 
tion from Wednesday, we subjoin the present 
abstracts to complete our reports. The verified 
observations, promised in our last, will be pub- 
lished as soon as received. ] 

Wednesday.—The first paper read was the 
continuation of Mr. Snow Harris’s observations 
on the use of the proof plane of Coulomb. He 
exhibited a number of experiments to illus- 
trate his views, which he stated were decidedly 
ditferent from those entertained by electricians 
generally. 

Mr. Whewell offered some remarks, and stated 
his expectation that all the facts mentioned by 
Mr. Harris would be found consistent with 
theory, but that the calculations would be very 
difficult. 

Captain Sabine explained Hanstein’s theory 
of the earth’s magnetic curves; and attributed 
the difference observed in the polarity and dip 
of the compass needle, in different places, tothe 
existence of two northern and two southern mag- 
netic poles to the earth. Numerous maps were 
exhibited, by which the progress of the lines of no 
variation were represented from time to time; 
and a suggestion thrown out of the necessity of 
an expedition to the South Seas, to discover the 
position of the Poles. . 

Professor Wheatstone read an account of his 
experiments on the decomposition of the light of 
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the electrical spark, produced by different means. 
The colour, in all cases, appeared to depend on 
the presence of the substance from which it 
. Mr. W. expressed an opinion on this 
subject different from those entertained by Mr. 
Faraday and several other philosophers, but we 
could not collect what his own views were con- 
cerning these interesting phenomena. 
Mr. Fox exhibited his improved needle, for 
observing the dip and intensity of the earth’s 
etism at different places. The instrument 
and explanation appeared to give much satisfac- 
ion. 
” Captain Franklin expressed his approbation, 
and stated that he considered it much improved, 
and that in its present form it would be most 


ful. 

The Rev. Mr. M‘Gauley explained his electro- 

magnetic machine for producing motion, and 

stated the prospect which was being opened of 

converting the power of electro-magnets to useful 
He also detailed a number of experi- 

ments to illustrate the nature of electro-magnetic 

induction. 

Professor Hamilton next made a communica- 
tion on the nature of Algebra, which he defined 
to be “ the science of pure time, as geometry is 
the science of pure space.” He referred to a 
paper in the last number of the Transactions of 
the Irish Academy, which contained his sugges- 
tions for certain improvements and simplifications 
in algebra. 

The section was then informed by the Pre- 
sident, that he must form a sub-section, the 
business already being too great for the meetings 
of the grand section; and, that in the morning, 
the business would be posted up in the Exami- 
nation Hall—(The proceedings were reported 
in the preceding number.) 

Thursday..—Mr. Gerard had prepared a long 
tract on the solution of equations of the fifth 
degree. It was, however, far too voluminous to 
be read in the section. It was accordingly 
handed over to Professor Hamilton, who under- 
took to explain its contents to the meeting. We 
believe that it had been only in the hands of the 
learned professor from the morning before ; and 
it is a remarkable proof of his great powers, that 
by the next day he had so mastered the intrica- 
cies of this abstruse essay, in which, too, a new 
method of notation is introduced, that he was 
able yesterday to explain it in an abbreviated 
form to the section, and this he did in a manner 
that received the warmest thanks of Mr. Gerard 


himself. 

Mr. Philips presented a most interesting report 
of experiments by which he ascertained that a 
much greater quantity of rain falls in the upper 
parts of the atmosphere than on the ground. He 
selected York Minster as the place of his ex. 
periments. During a shower he had three rain 
guages placed, one on the top, a second on the 
ground, and a third half-way down ; the higher 
you went from the ground, the greater the quan- 
tity of rain. 

Colonel Sykes read a paper, which it strikes 
us contained very little that was original, on a 
mode of ascertaining the heights of mountains, 
aaa the temperature at which water 

ils, 

Mr. M‘Cullagh read a paper on the laws of 
the reflection and refraction of polarized light 
at the surfaces of crystals. Though much had 
been done in this subject by the labours of 
Fresnel, yet many things remained to be ascer- 
tained. To discover the laws which determine 
the magnitudes of the two refracted ethereal’ 
vibrations—when light passes out of a common 
medium into a double refracting crystal—as well 
as the direction and magnitude of the reflected 
vibration, was the previously unattempted pro- 
blem which Mr. M‘Cullagh proposed to solve. 
His results, applied to determine the polarizing 
angle of a crystal in different azimuths of the 





plane of incidence, agree very closely with the 
accurate experiments of Sir David Brewster, the 
only ones we yet possess on the subject. In the 
solution of this problem Mr. M‘Cullagh was 
obliged to suppose that the vibrations of polarized 
light are parallel to the plane of polarization, as 
Cauchy thinks, and not perpendicular to it, as 
was imagined by Fresnel. 

In the case of an ordinary medium, such as 
glass, the problem becomes comparatively simple ; 
and the solution of this simple case was effected 
by Fresnel, by whom it was comprised in four 
formule. Mr. M‘Cullagh gave a geometrical law 
containing all the particulars of the case, but 
differing, with regard to the magnitude of the 
refracted vibration, from the formule of Fresnel. 
The law might be stated by saying, that the vi- 
brations of the incident, reflected, and refracted 
light, are all in the same plane ; namely, the plane 
of polarization of the refracted ray ; and that the 
refracted vibration is the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram of which the other two vibrations are the 
sides. When Mr. M‘Cullagh concluded, 

Dr. Robinson, in the most complimentary 
terms, gave it as his opinion that Mr. Harris 
could not find any one more capable of examin- 
ing these calculations than Mr. M‘Cullagh—an 
opinion in which Mr. Harris himself and all 
present seemed to concur. 

Mr. M‘Gauley concluded his papers on electro- 
magnetism. We have much pleasure in stating 
that the researches of the reverend gentle- 
man met with the fullest approbation of the 
section. 

Friday.—Professor Apjohn made a commu- 
nication on the determination of the dew point. 

Professor Hamilton read a paper by Professor 
Challis on the vibration of the air in cylindrical 
tubes. 

Professor Wheatstone exhibited his speaking 
machine, with which he has contrived to imitate 
a few of the sounds of the human voice. 

Mr. Whewell proposed a plan for a new self- 
registering anemometer, adapted to ascertain 
not only the direction, but the intensity of the 
wind. 

Professor Lloyd detailed some observations 
on the magnetic dip in different parts of the 
north of Ireland, made by himself and Captain 
Sabine. 

ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

Thursday.—Mr. Hart read a ‘ Report on the 
action of certain poisons on the animal system,’ 
drawn up by Dr. Roupell, at the request of the 
Association, at their last meeting. The section 
passed a vote of thanks to the learned gentle- 
man for the care, accuracy and ability with which 
he had performed the task assigned him. 

Dr. Alison read a paper‘ On the state of the 
arteries leading to inflamed parts.’ During the 
continuance of inflammation, the arterial capil- 
laries were in a state of relaxation and distention, 
and unable to transmit forwards the blood sent 
to them; and not only the capillaries, but also 
the larger arteries leading to them, were thus 
affected, having lost a portion of their contractile 
power, usually denominated tonicity. The latter 
position the learned professor endeavoured to 
prove by direct experiment; a portion of the 
axillary artery of a horse which had suffered 
from severe inflammation, was placed horizon- 
tally between a perpendicular column of mer- 
cury and a graduated tube containing water ; the 
contractile power of the artery was made! to 
expel a portion of the water, the quantity of 
which, as indicated by the graduated tube, was 
consequently a measure of the contracting power 
or tonicity of the artery, which was found to be 
in the artery of the diseased limb as compared 
with that of the sound one, as 10 to 16. Similar 
results were obtained from observation on the 
power of redilatation of the structures after their 
final contraction at the moment of death. The 
blood is in a state of accelerated motion to- 





wards the inflamed part; where it is retarded, 
the fibrine seems to be increased, with a stronger 
disposition to concretion or coagulation. From 
the previous considerations, the learned gentle- 
man proposed the conclusion, that the increased 
vital action of the blood during inflammation, 
was not communicated by the coats of the vessels, 
but that its cause and seat must be sought in 
some other situation. 

Dr. Alison next proposed to the section some 
interesting speculations on the power of atmo- 
spheric air in promoting the circulation, which 
he held to be otherwise than by its mechanical 
influence. On leaving a rabbit for some time in 
azote, and removing it before asphyxia had been 
completed, before even its respiration was much 
altered, he found, on destroying the animal in- 
stantly, that its circulation had been interfered 
with as completely as if it had been entirely 
asphyxiated ; the right side of the heart was in 
strong action, but could not transmit the blood 
through the lungs. The learned gentleman an- 
swered some objections which might be urged 
from the contractile properties of the capillaries ; 
in conclusion, he proposed the following specu- 
lation, that in the lower classes of animals, and 
in vegetables, the motion of the fluids may be 
promoted by the air otherwise than by inter- 
position of its particles. 

Mr. Whatton (of Manchester) read a most 
interesting paper *‘ On partial amputations of the 
foot.’ After an admirably drawn up memoir on 
the former modes practised in France and Eng- 
land, and some strictures on those known as 
Chopart’s and Hey’s operations, in which, from 
the removal of the attachments of the tendons 
of the principal muscles of the leg, and the apo- 
neuroses covering them, those muscles were ren- 
dered completely useless for the purposes of 
progression ; and though the heel remained, the 
limb was scarcely so serviceable as a wooden leg. 
Mr. Whatton proposed and entered into a mi- 
nute detail of the longitudinal operation which 
he had been long in the habit of performing, 
and, as evidence of its complete success, and the 
advantages attending it, he presented to the 
section a patient on whom he had so operated. 
The man walked stoutly, without even a halt, 
could stand with ease on the imperfect foot, 
and seemed to suffer very slight inconvenience 
from the loss he had sustained, though, in this 
case, the three outer toes and metatarsal bones, 
the third cuneiform and cuboid bones, and a 
portion of the os calcis were removed. Mr. 
Whatton exhibited casts, taken from the foot at 
different periods after the operation, which, at 
the request of Professor Harrison, he presented 
to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland. 

Dr. Granville expressed his high admiration 
of the operation so admirably detailed, and pro- 
posed a resolution expressive of the particular 
approbation and thanks of the section, with a 
request that the author of it would not wait for 
the formal volume of the Transactions of the 
Association to publish such an admirable and 
useful operation, for the benefit of the profession 
and the community. 

Mr. Carmichael, as the senior of the profes- 
sion in Ireland present, begged leave to second 
the motion, and bore witness to the very incon- 
venient and almost useless condition of the limb 
after the transverse operation of Chopart had 
been performed ; he did not hesitate to charac- 
terize Mr. Whatton’s operation as one of the 
most important improvements introduced into 
modern surgery. 

A member, although concurring in the justice 
of the resolution, feared the section would be 
going beyond its powers in passing such a reso- 
lution, for which he was not aware of any pre- 
cedent. After some conversation, the resolution 
was agreed to. 


Dr. William Stokes read a paper * On certain 











thoracic diseases,’ in which he endeavoured to 
establish unerring diagnostic marks, in cases 
where accumulations take place within the tho- 
rax from former diseases, which will seem to dis- 
tinguish accumulation of air from emphysema of 
the lung, and accumulation of pus from pleuritis. 

Dr. Evory Kennedy read a paper ‘On the 
nature and treatment of purulent ophthalmia in 
new-born infants.’ He detailed his treatment 
of this affection by strong solutions of lunar 
caustic. A conversation on the subject ensued, 
in which the plan was discussed by Drs. Beatty, 
Collins, Byrne, and Ireland. The latter gentle. 
man threw considerable light on the subject, by 
explaining the chemical changes which take 
place in the nitrate of silver when it comes into 
contact with the animal matter on the surface of 
the eye, which cause it to lose its caustic pro- 
perties, so that it mattered not whether the so- 
lution was made with ten grains or thirty, to the 
ounce of distilled water. 

A paper was read from Mr. Knowles, of Bir- 
mingham, detailing a successful cage of Cesarian 
operation, from which the mother had perfectly 
recovered, and both she and infant were now 
doing remarkably well. 

Dr. Corrigan read a paper on the peculiar 
sound frequently found in the heart, termed 
Bruit de Souffiet. He laid down a theory as to 
the efficient cause of this sound, deduced both 
from observation and experiment, and applicable 
to the different and even opposite conditions of 
the heart and great vessels in which it is known 
to exist. After showing that the causes assigned 
by Laennec and Williams were insufficient to 
account for all the cases in which it was known 
to occur, for instance, in both active and passive 
aneurism of the heart, in vessels of the pregnant 
womb, and in aneurismal varix, &e. &c., Dr. 
Corrigan explained his own theory by stating 
that this sound will be heard when, from any 
cause, the blood will flow through any cavity or 
vessel in what he termed “a current-like mo- 
tion,” that is, in different directions through a 
cavity too large for the entire mass; this he far- 
ther explained by representing the normal con- 
dition of the blood’s motion to be that of an 
equably moving stream, flowing en masse without 
any diverging currents, and showed how con- 
ditions giving rise to this current-like motion 
existed in ali these even opposite pathological 
states in which it was found. A conversation 
followed on this highly-interesting subject, in 
which cases were related confirmatory of the 
views held by Dr. Corrigan, by Surgeon General 
Crampton, who was at this time in the chair, 
and Dr. Harty. 

Dr. Perry, of Glasgow, read a paper ‘On 
Typhus Fever,’ in which he attempted to esta- 
blish this disease as one of the exanthemata, pro- 
duced by specific contagion, running a certain 
course, accompanied by its peculiar eruption, 
and ending in desquamation, at which time he 
observed it to be most capable of propagating 
itself by infection. 

Mr. Le Strange exhibited the action of ‘A 
new curved drill catheter’ to the section, which, 
after being introduced with any required eleva- 
tion or depression, could be firmly fixed to a 
table by means of a cramp to which it was at- 
tached, and the powerful action of the drill 
applied to perforate a calculus previously grasped 
by the instrument; this was found capable of 
breaking up calculi which resisted the action of 
the screw perforator, and the hammer. 


Friday.—Dr. O’Briene read a paper contain- 
ing his * Views on the functions and diseases of 
the digestive organs.’ These views, so important 
in their practical result, have been for some time 


before the medical public. Dr. O’Briene de- 
fended them most ably, before the section, from 
objections which had been made against them in 
some of the reviews shortly after their first pub- 
lication. 
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Dr. Osborn, President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, read a paper containing ‘ Observations 
on the effects of cold on the human body, and 
on a mode of measuring refrigeration.” The 
great importance of this subject was shown by 
the fact, that from 57 cases of disease at present 
in Sir P. Dunn’s Hospital, 34 were distinctly 
traced to the application of cold. 

From the great quantity of air (28 cubie feet 
every hour) which is being constantly raised 
during the process of respiration, to about 98° 
Fahrenheit, at whatever temperature it may 
have been inspired, and from the well-known 
experiments of Sir B. Brodie in 1812, there ap- 
pear good grounds for considering, besides its 
other important changes in the economy, that 
respiration is a cooling process; during health 
very little effect is produced by the impression of 
atmospheric air on the bronchial surfaces, but it 
is far otherwise when the nervous energy of 
those surfaces becomes impaired, as occurs in 
chronic bronchitis, and low fevers; air reaching 
the ultimate air cells at a lower temperature 
than ordinary, causes an increase of torpor in 
the capillary system, and, they ceasing to con- 
tract on the blood, life becomes extinguished, 
and after death the right cavities of the heart 
and venous system are found gorged with blood. 
The learned president here made some valuable 
therapeutic deductions from the foregoing facts ; 
he then took a review of the effects of cold on 
the mucous membrane of the stomach, which, 
though less sensible than other surfaces to dif- 
ferent temperatures, was not exempt from the 
general law of diminished action following the 
continued application of cold. 

But the most important effects of cold are 
visible when applied to the skin. The efforts of 
mankind to preserve a uniform temperature by 
clothing, habitations, and artificial heat, demon- 
strate the necessity of this uniform temperature 
to the comfort of our present state of existence. 

Notwithstanding the great attention paid to 
the determining the actual state of the atmo- 
sphere as to its temperature, weight and mois- 
ture; yet an important effect of its different 
states and conditions has been omitted, namely, 
its cooling power estimated in reference to our- 
selves. To supply this deficiency in atmospheric 
observation, Dr. Osborn took a spirit thermo- 
meter, without a frame, carefully graduated from 
90° to 80° inclusive, and having heated the bulb 
to 90, he exposed it to the cooling influences of 
different situations, and inferred that their refri- 
gerating power was inversely as the time which 
was required to cause the descent from 90 to 
80. The thermometer so applied, he called a 
psychometer, or measure of cooling, and sug- 
gested a number of circumstances to be attended 
to in order to secure uniformity of results. Asa 
specimen of the modifications of the cooling 
power of the atmosphere, at the same, or nearly 
the same, temperature, he detailed the following 
observations—in open air, at night, tempera- 
ture 60, it cooled from 90° to 80° in 3m. at rest; 
in Im. 48s. in a slight breeze; at temperature 
62° it cooled from 90 to 80 in 3m. 30s. at rest ; 
ditto, ditto, 1m. agitated with arm. 

The refrigerating power of water above air at 
the same temperature, is shown from the fact 
that at 70° the instrument cooled from 90 to 80 
in air, in 5m. 40s.; in water at rest, same tem- 
perature, in 24s.; in water, when agitated, 15s. 
Numerous important applications of this instru- 
ment were pointed out by the learned president, 
and, in conclusion, he hoped the subject would 
be taken up by some person who would have 
leisure to pursue the investigation, and in this 
event he hoped for some most valuable results 
on some of the abstrusest subjects connected 
with climate, and probably epidemics. 

The communication excited much interest. 
After some observations from Dr. Clendenning, 





Dr. Granville proposed that a committee should 








be appointed, with Dr. Osborn at its head, to 
investigate the subject. 

Dr. fiutton read an interesting paper contain. 
ing a case of congenital malformation of left 
limbs upper and lower. There was no motion jn 
elbow joint, and there existed congenital dis}o. 
cation of the hip; both limbs were extremely 
atrophied. What rendered the case uligrly 
interesting was, that on examining the head after 
death, the right hemisphere of the brain was 
found deficient in great part, its place bein 
occupied by a distended cyst ; the patient was 
idiotic. 

Dr. Adams read a paper ‘On Erectile Tu. 
mours,’ in which he ably gave a sketch of all 
the forms assumed by that disease commonly 
called aneurism by anastomosis, and detailed 
some cases which had been successfully treated 
by seton. An interesting conversation ensued, 
in which the changes which occur in arteries, 
from the normal condition, was most ably and 
learnedly discussed by Drs. Crampton, Read, 
Handyside and Harrison. 

A galvanic plaister was presented to the gec. 
tion; it consisted of powdered zine and silver, 
firmly pasted on linen cloth, with a composition 
of shell lac and borax ; the moisture on the sur. 
face of the skin was enough to excite slight gal- 
vanic action when it was applied; it had been 
used in America in cases of rheumatism and 
painful nervous affections. 

Mr. W.S. Harris attempted to demonstrate 
the existence of bony union of the neck of the 
thigh bone after fracture, and produced for this 
purpose a portion of the femur and ilium of the 
late celebrated Mr. Mathews; but it was con. 
tended, after minute examination of the speci- 
men, that the disease was not one of genuine 
fracture of the neck of the bone, but of an affec- 
tion admirably described by Mr. R. W. Smith, 
of Dublin, under the title of morbus coxz senilis ; 
this opinion was chiefly insisted on by Dr. 
M‘Dowell and Collis. 

Dr. Handyside (of Edinburgh) read a portion 
of a paper, in which he experimentally examined 
the functions of the veins, lacteals and absorb. 
ents in the animal economy ; owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, he could not conclude the 
subject ; he referred the paper to the examina- 
tion of the committee of the section. The husi- 
ness of the section having terminated, Professor 
Harrison proposed a vote of thanks to the 
strangers who had favoured the section by their 
communications. 

Dr. Graves seconded the proposition, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Broughton being voted into the chair 
vice Surgeon General Crampton, Professor Ali- 
son arose, and in the name of the medical stran- 
gers acknowledged the compliment, and begged, 
on their part, to return the Dublin medical pre- 
fession their most sincere thanks, which was 
seconded by Dr. Granville. The resolution was 
carried nem. con., and the section dissolved. 


SKETCHES OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
BY THE REV. TIMOTHY FLINT. 
(Continued from p. 625.) 


Tue writings which have been produced in 
the United States, have been marked by three 
distinct epochs. The first is that of writings by 
the emigrants direct from England, and are of 
the period of the first James and the first Charles. 
These emigrants brought with them such learn- 
ing and talents as they had; and what they 
wrote may be properly considered as appet- 
taining to the literature of the parent country. 
Nevertheless, it is easy for an observing reader 
of the printed lucubrations of these our remote 
forefathers to remark, that the written expression 
of their thoughts was in no small degree modi- 
fied by their circumstances in a new and unex- 
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world, on the sea-margin of an illimitable 
wilderness, then offering its unknown forests, 
productions, animals, and red men to their ima- 
ginations. Their style is more hurried, com- 
pressed. simple, and graphic, than, probably, it 
would have been, had they only written at ease 


in their native parlours. Severe labour, sterile 

nature, new diseases, enemies and dangers stood 

before thom, and they wrote, as it were, hurried 
pullotins, dated from the field of action. The 
whole colonies received their moulding almost 
exclusively from two,—Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia gnd it is remarkable, that the different 
characters by which these two colonies were 
peopled, gave to their writings a distinct cast, 
which was for a long time perceptible. The 

nal emigrants to Virginia were of a military 

ing. . Many of them had served at home 
and abroad. Among them was a suflicient 
sprinkling of the most distinguished cavaliers of 
their day. They brought with them their passion 
for money, which evaporated in an insane devo- 
tion to gold-hunting and pleasure, which found 
little scape and few objects. But they did not 
won forget the reekless habits and wants of the 
camp. Hence the frequent complaints of the 
earliest colonial agents, that the emigrants loved 
hunting and long excursions into the Indian 
wilderness, and gold-seeking, much better than 
the severe but necessary toi! of subduing and 
cultivating a wilderness of forests. The early 
writings of Virginia bore the impress of this cha- 
meter. The first book, known to have been 
printed in the British colonies, was the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, translated into English by 
George Sandys, of Virginia, and dedicated to 
King Charles. The dedication sets forth, that 
it was bred up in the rudeness of the new world, 
of which it could not but participate ; especially 
as it was produced among wars and tumults, in- 
stead of wader the kindly and peaceful influences 
of the muses! For a long period the few writ- 
ings of the southern colonies betrayed the cava- 
lier more than the puritan habits and lore, and 
were imbued with the flavour of having been 
dunk from the fountains of pagan literature, 
nther than the Massachusetts classic—the 
Bible. On the contrary, the first settlers of 
Massachusetts were almost exclusively men who 
emigrated simply from religious considerations. 
Puritans of the sternest cast, bred up amidst re- 
ligious persecution and controversy, religion, in 
their thoughts, included everything worthy of 
operating on thought and writing. They, too, 
nee | of them, were learned in heathen lore; 
but the Scriptures were their model of eloquence, 
(an admirable one, we may remark,) their text 
books in temporal as well as spiritual govern- 
ment, in jurisprudence as well as the concerns of 
the church. 

Their inclinations for writing found scope in 
controversial divinity, sermons, and religious 
writings. Almost all the printed matter of the 
early periods of the colony, whether produced 
by clergymen or laymen, was of this cast. It 
was characterized by strength, fervour, sim- 
plicity, and imaginative gloom. Ranging dark, 
sterile, and unexplored forests, it was natural for 
such imaginations to expatiate in fictions of dia- 
bolical enginery. To such minds the devil was 
4 much at home in their almost unpeopled wil- 
derness as in London. They recognized his 
power and agency in their griefs and horrors, and 
the evil deeds committed by those about them. 
To give him agents, and to enable him to exer- 
tise a sort of delegated ubiquity, they had the 
terrible poetical machinery of witches. Power- 


ful and dreadful were the actings of such a my- 
thology upon the jurisprudence, thoughts, and 
writings of that and a long-subsequent period. 
At the second epoch commenced a series of 
authors and writings purely and properly Ame- 
nean ; for they were the result of the training of 
seminaries receiving, in humble imitation of the 





English name, the imposing term Colleges and 


Universities. One of the most remarkable traits 
of the Anglo-American emigrants, and one which 
has impressed itself upon their whole subsequent 
national character and institutions, is this early 
attention to the means of procuring a cis-Atlantic 
education. It led them to establish and endow 
colleges with respectable buildings and funds, 
while, as yet, the first forests had just begun to 
fall, and while the inhabitants had not yet passed 
through the preliminary stage of completing the 
most indispensable arrangements for comfort, 
which ordinarily precede any thought of minis- 
tering to the intellectual wants. It has descend- 
ed to their posterity, as a noble heritage, to 
transcend all other people in their fondness for 
establishing and endowing colleges, (we think it 
probable, that the United States have more in- 
stitutions, so named, than all Europe.) and in 
the more substantial and less questionable atten- 
tion to provision for common schools and general 
education. 

It would be difficult to draw stronger argu- 
ments in favour of concentrating the resources of 
a nation to the rearing a few such Universities 
as those of Oxford and Cambridge in England, 
when the finish of classical education and sound 
learning is the object, than from the example of 
the American trained scholars of this second 
epoch. This race was manifestly inferior to the 
first. Their writings show the defects and in- 
completeness of being formed from the study of 
compilations, and the instruction of incompetent 
professors. In proportion as the scholars drank 
from the branch instead of the fountain—in pro- 
portion as their classical learning was of brief 
and narrow range, their writings were florid, in- 
flated, full of false thoughts and puerile conceits, 
They bandied the machinery of the Pantheon 
more, as they had studied it less; and it is to be 
regretted, that this wretched taste for bombast, 
conceits, and heathen allusions, has been trans- 
mitted through the numberless ranks of the 
same order of scholars quite to the present day. 
It is the appropriate taste for fourth of July ora- 
tions. This taste seemed even to have the effect 
to narrow their mental range and their reasoning 
powers. Bigotry was at home in such an order 
of education. To judge from the printed re- 
mains of the ministers, (for they were almost the 
only authors,) one would suppose, that their 
views of a particular providence regarded the 
Universal Father as having suspended the grand 
and beneficent operation of the eternal laws, to 
arrange events for their particular protection and 
accommodation. Their system was predicated 
on a wretched creed of diablerie, of which the 
fullest developement is to be found in Cotton 
Mather’s Magnalia, and other writings. The 
chronicles, controversial writings, and sermons of 
some twenty or thirty writers of this period have 
come down to us, useful as materials for history, 
and amusing from their quaintness and simpli- 
city, and for furnishing us a mirror, in which is 
reflected the state of opinion and the progress of 
literature. Our scope allows us no space even 
for their names, much less to plunge into their 
writings for quotation. Beside, our business is 
with the state of our existing literature, and we 
have only glanced at these remains as its root 
and origin. 

As we approach the period of the revolution, 
a new element is seen, at first in its seminal 
principles, beginning to colour the thoughts and 
writings of the people. Like the mustard-seed 
of the Scriptures, it soon threw out branches, 
which overshadowed the land. It was a passion 
for politics, showing itself in a love of fe 
and wordy and windy discussions of governments 
and laws; but naturally generating a sturdy and 
unbending opinionativeness, great energy of will, 
and a vigilance of jealous apprehension touching 
abstract rights, the prerogative and exercise of 
the rule of the parent country ; and, more than 





all, the restrictions ypon the trade, cammeree, 
and industry of the people, imposed by the pre- 
scriptions of ¢olonial monopoly. Instead of 
theological and sermon illustration of the ideas 
advanced, we now begin to read commentaries 
upon Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes, Harrington’s Oceana—in a 
word, recurrence to the first principles of govern- 
ment, at once to lash the encroachments of 
power, and to drink in refreshment from con- 
templating the beautiful dreams of imagined 
republics, whose laws aud rulers had no motive 
but the public good,—republics, which unhappily 
never did, and never will exist. The ministers, 
drinking deeply into this spirit, ceased to be 
authors ; and, instead of committing themselves 
to the press, thundered the grand watch-word 
Liserty—vivd voce—from the pulpit. The lite- 
rary era of lawyers and statesmen now com- 
menced; the press groaned under political 
discussions, and harangues criminating British 
tyranny, more deeply than it had formerly under 
the weight of sermons and ecclesiastical con- 
troversy. It is out of our plan to dip our pen 
into that ocean of political controversy, which 
preceded the revolution. It is obvious, from the 
most cursory view of the texture of these writ- 
ings, that they abounded in strong thought, 
vigour of intellect, copious reading, and an ac- 
quaintance with the classical remains of ancient 
literature, which cannot but create surprise and 
admiration, taking into view the position and 
advantages of the writers. What American 
can forbear adverting with a just pride to the 
efforts of such men as Hancock and the two 
Adamses, Franklin, Lee, Jefferson, Henry, and 
Washington, standing forth in prominent re- 
lief, as the representatives of the heroes and 
statesmen of the revolution! It was in yain 
that ministerial critics in parliament and else- 
where represented their discussions and ha- 
rangues as the erude and worthless blustering 
of ignorant demagogues. Reason may he con- 
temned, and wisdom may speak to the winds 
for a while ; but the majesty’of the thoughts and 
writings of enlightened and determined men, 
will ultimately be felt triumphing over every 
degree of prejudice. It began, too late, to be 
perceived even in England, that the authors of 
the State Papers that preceded and accompanied 
the revolution, who wrote the Addresses, Remon- 
strances, and the Declaration of Independence, 
were men of wisdom to think, learning to write, 
and vigour to act, and who would be sure to 
make themselves felt. Lord Chatham was a 
judge, whose estimate could not be disregarded, 
though his counsels might be voted down ; and, 
on the floor of the House of Lords, he was heard 
to express the following memorable criticism 
upon the American intellectual capability of the 
time : “ When your Lordships look at the papers 
transmitted us from America, when you eonsider 
their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot 
but respect their cause, and wish to make it your 
own. For myself, I must declare and avow, that 
in all my reading and observation, and it has 
been my favourite study—I have read Thucy- 
dides, and have studied and admired the master 
states of the world—that for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity, and wisdom of conclusion, 
under such complication of circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in preference 
to the general congress at Philadelphia.” A 
similar testimony was borne by most of the 
leaders of the minority inthe House of Commons. 

We pass over the style of writing and speak- 
ing, during the stormy period of the revolution. 
The intellectual character of our country at 
that time, as measured from its printed remains, 
is only to be gathered from political writings, 
speeches, and the efforts and correspondence of 
diplomacy. If success be the test and measure 
of ability, our statesmen certainly did not com- 
pare unfavourably with those of England, nor 
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did the writings of Franklin, as a philosopher, 
Jefferson, as a scholar, Adams, as a statesman, 
and Washington, as a general, do us discredit at 
Paris, or at the critical tribunal of thinking men 
over the globe. Let the poor-spirited and nar- 
rowed minds who have recently, with so much 
perseverance, attempted to represent our coun- 
try as sterile and feeble in the production of 
intellect, show us names of Englishmen, or of 
any other people, that will survive longer, or 
shine brighter, as the ornaments of human na- 
ture and the human mind. 

The period immediately subsequent to the 
war of the revolution found the United States 
a nation, poor, demoralized, insubordinate ; and 
the moral and intellectual elements of the na- 
tion, like the political, in a state of chaos. The 
federal constitution and government reduced 
this chaos to order. With the return of law and 
order, commerce and industry, plenty and tran- 
quillity, the distinct elements of the composition 
of our literary character began to glimmer into 
developement. We were seen to be a people 
whose institutions and organization alike im- 
pelled us to the display of no small share of self- 
consequence and vanity, no moderate appetite 
to boast and blazon our country, no indolent 
disregard to wealth, no neglect of opportunities 
to push our fortunes in every walk, where any 
sort of distinction promised to be won. The 
Scotch wangvrers of nations, our bunting was 
seen waving over schooners and sloops, sounding 
and winding their way wherever wind and wave 
could waft them, into the remotest water-nooks 
of the globe Wherever a penny was to be 
turned, it was not long before a Yankee was to 
be seen. No project for perpetual motion, 
transmutation, the elixir of life, pedestrian ex- 
eursion to the sources of the Nile, or to make 
the circuit of the globe (witness our wonderful 
pedestrian Ledyard), or to overcome the resist- 
ance and impediment of the powers of nature, 
can easily be imagined, which has not been at- 
tempted by some one of our schemers, in their 
dreams either of gold or immortality. 


No human invention can be contrived, as a 
more admirable escape valve for the accumu- 
lating gas of human vanity, than an oration de- 
livered by an elected orator to a promiscuous 
crowd, pledged by the occasion and circum. 
stances to be patient listeners. The only chances 
left the latter for display, are occasional bursts 
of the enthusiasm of applause, which fails not to 
act and re-act upon orator and hearers. No 
speaker, however dull his manner, or trite his 
matter, who has been elevated to this niche in 
the Temple of Fame, who has felt the almost over- 
whelming inspiration of the plaudits of a great 
audience, can fail to say, that he has once tasted 
the luxury of glory. Our custom of calling for 
orations upon every public occasion, triumphal, 
funereal, anniversary, or commemorative, the 
pulling down an edifice or the building it up, 
the harangue on offering for office, or of thanks 
upon obtaining it, the inaugural upon induction 
into office, or the valedictory on leaving it,—in 
a word, upon all the multifarious and non- 
descript incidents calculated to convoke large 
gatherings of the people, has become one of the 
prominent features of American character. Hence 
by far the most copious division of American lite- 
rature, is that of orations. Experience proves, that 
a nation’s style and composition, especially a 
nation constituted like ours, is not formed by one 
or a few favourite classical models, but from the 
phrase and expression, stamped by the prevalent 
fashion, because ascertained to be most generally 
popular. Every citizen, who can read, is tasked 
frequently in the course of a year to listen to an 
oration, and has printed orations put into his 
hand. Whatever compositions are the beau ideal 
of the few men of letters, and the more accom- 
plished writers, the general standard of taste of 

great mass of the citizens is that of our ora- 





tions, because this standard is perpetually re- 
curring, almost unconsciously, to their thoughts, 
like the idiom of their language, and the phrase 
of their dialect. In looking, then, for the style 
of composition, which the ten thousand desire 
to hear in the rostrum, from the pulpit and bar, 
and approve as the perfection of writing from 
the press, we must attempt a brief analysis of the 
general style of American orations. 


It may be properly called a style sui generis ; 
for it certainly shows none of the diffident and 
imitative spirit of being formed on the models 
of Athens or Rome, or the British parliament. 
If it show any marks of being formed on any 
models, it is those brilliant pulpit harangues 
of the French school, the funeral orations of 
Bossuet, the sermons of Massillon and Saurin. 
But it is more gorgeous, wordy, figurative, fuller 
of conceits, and more encumbered with epithets, 
has less order and arrangement ; and, more than 
all, is generally destitute of the admirable attri- 
bute of fitness. In fact, it does not appear to have 
been formed in any school. The conception of 
the earliest fourth of July orations subsequent to 
our Declaration of Independence, seems to have 
been a mould in which the greater proportion 
have since been cast. It is a curious mosaic, in 
which brilliant and party-coloured fragments are 
selected from the common school collections of 
lessons of reading and speaking, vagrant fine 
sayings culled from celebrated speeches, phrases 
consecrated by fashion, turgid epithets, gaudy 
and excessively-exaggerated representations of 
the unparalleled glory, power, and progress, par- 
ticularly in intellect and letters, of our country, 
and fierce declamation about liberty, intended to 
be sublime: all this is worked into a mass 
without fitness, order, or taste; of which we 
could easily produce sufficiently amusing samples 
to fill a volume. No modern country is allowed 
any sort of equality in a general comparison. 
Especially is every other nation represented to 
be merged in the most humiliating slavery. Then 
the poor Greeks and Romans are, to avail our- 
selves of one of our popular phrases, absolutely 
“used up.” Out of fifty such orations, selected 
at hazard from a mass in a collector’s lumber 
room, forty-eight will be found to have some 
pages made up of miserable common-places 
about Athens and Rome, Demosthenes and 
Cicero, so trite and stale, that the schoolboys, 
when the paragraphs are commenced, begin to 
repeat in advance the substance of what is to 
follow. For the honour of our country, we spare 
our readers the trouble of extracts illustrative of 
this curious oration-style, which, taken at a ven- 
ture, and placed side by side, would be most 
likely to be considered pure inventions of fustian, 
bombast, and bathos, selected as examples of the 
burlesque and ludicrous. 

It is true, every year is producing a greater 
number of exceptions from this general charac- 
ter, and of orators so disgusted with it, as, in 
their terror of this extreme, to vibrate to the 
opposite one, of too much remoteness from the 
opposite theme of the fourth of July, and a stu- 
died chasteness and classicality too cold and 
tame. It is true, also, that we are not without 
our beautiful models even in this walk. A few 
stray orations might be found every 4th of 
July, which would disgrace no age or country. 
In front of these anniversary and occasional 
harangues of the present, no one can hesitate to 
place those of Everett and Webster. Since we 
find ourselves compelled to advert to common- 
places with the rest, Everett, in felicity of 
thought, in richness and harmony of diction, in 
amenity and sweetness of manner, in ripe and 
various learning, and in occasional magnificent 
volume and perfect rounding of period, com- 
pares honourably with the rich and glorious 
Roman orator ;—while Webster, less rich and 
various in learning, less susceptible of the tender 
and pathetic, less experienced in the rounding 


of sentences, less felicitous in diction, leas stored 
with the reminiscences of history, less versed in 
classical associations and allusions, is more di. 
rect, fervid, compressed, sublime and simple. It 
seems to us, that no orator, ancient or modern, 
has possessed that severe analysis which sifts and 
divides an idea into its minutest elements, in an 
equal degree. To make us perceive clear dif. 
ferences, where our minds previously saw the 
ideas confounded and without distinction, is the 
peculiar attribute of the wonderfully clear and 
discriminating mind of Webster. Strong, bold, 
and onward, he rushes upon his subject as a 
mountain torrent. Of these two men, to whom 
we mean to advert in taking another view of our 
subject, any country might be proud; and any 
one, critically acquainted with their printed 
orations and speeches, would probably feel him- 
self warranted in calling the one our Cicero and 
the other our Demosthenes. 

All American readers are familiar with the 
wonders attributed to the eloquence of the elder 
Adams, in his famous speech upon the all-ex. 
citing question of the declaration of American 
independence. He was, unquestionably, a speak- 
er, as he was a writer, of great strength and 
power, though wanting in amenity and grace, 
As a natural orator, probably Patrick Henry 
exceeded him. The accounts that are given of 
the command, which in some of his more excited 
speeches he exercised over his audience, almost 
equal the marvels of Orpheus moving the trees 
and the animals to follow him. That would be 
a book of great interest, that should go into a 
faithful history and analysis of the eloquence of 
the statesmen who originated and sustained the 
revolution. The occasion was new in the annals of 
nations. A more exciting theatre was never offered 
to stir up all the energies and powers of the 
human mind. And they were intrinsically great 
men who stood forth conspicuous on this theatre, 
The scene was too busy, too tragical, too pregnant 
with absorbing incidents and consequences, to 
afford time or interest for the calm and critical 
labour of the record of their greatness. But as 
present research brings out their noble characters 
to the light, it is like digging up from the ruins 
of some Grecian city the statues of Praxiteles. 
The more their biography is studied, the nobler 
they appear. But to enter upon details of this 
sort would carry us beyond our purpose. 

[To be continued.]} 
HALLEY’S COMET. 
Dr. Lihemann’s Ephemeris of Halley’s Comet. 
(Continued.] 


Decl. - 
+31° 50’ 
+35 
+43 
+53 
+58 
+64 
+72 
+81 
+79 
+66 
+53 
+41 
+31 
+23 
+17 
+12 
+ % 
— 4 
— 8 
—10 
—12 
—13 
—15 
—16 





1835. 
Oct. 


R.A. 


Distance 


1S 0.697 
1.208 0.553 
1.147 0.410 
1.085 0.274 
1.070 0,243 
1.055 0,214 
1.039 0.189 
1.024 0.170 
1.008 0.157 
0.992 0.154 
0.977 0.160 
0.961 0.175 
0.946 0.196 
0.931 0.223 
0.916 0.253 
0.901 0.284 
0.841 0.423 
0.784 0.571 
0.732 0.716 
0.686 0.856 
0.647 0.992 
0.616 1.123 
0.595 1.247 
0.587 1.362 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND 


Ir is our present duty rather to speak of what 
isto be, than what is—to predict approaching 
novelties, in place of reporting upon those in our 

ion. The Magazines will, we suppose, 
contain further rumours which concern the next 
publishing season; in the meantime we hear of 
one or two interesting works in preparation at 
home and abroad. Among the latter we must 
mention ‘ Recollections of the Private Life of 
General Lafayette,’ written by his friend and 

n, M. Croquet, who (we are told,) was 
furnished with materials by the General himself. 
Another announcement has been forwarded to 
us—‘ Jules-Joseph, Pensée intime,’ by M.Fresse- 
Monval, in which we are promised profound 
truths, and considerations on social life, clothed 
in a light and popular dress, At home, Mr. 
Murray announces, as forthcoming, a ‘ History 
of the Origin, History, and Antiquities of the 
Highlanders of Scotland,’ by Mr. Skene: Mrs. 
Bray's descriptive work of a part of Devonshire, 
too, must be nearly ready, and should prove in- 
teresting; nor can Miss Landon’s new poem 
‘The Vow of the Peacock,’ be long in making 
its appearance. The Annuals are already be- 
ginning to blow their trumpets; and really Mr. 
Roscoe has a magnificent herald in his specimen 
vignette, ‘ Malaga,’ engraved by Goodall, after 
Roberts—the sight of it makes us look for his 
coming volume, (which is devoted to Andalusia, ) 
with great interest. The ‘ Oriental Annual’ 
promises to be more splendid and successful than 
ever; and we have seen a head or two from the 
‘Book of Beauty,’ which make good its title 
without flaw or mistake. Mentioning the 
‘Oriental Annual,’ reminds us that Mr. Churton 
promises us a continuation of the ‘ Romance of 
History—India,’ by the Rev. H. Caunter; and 
announces that the travels and adventures of 
Mr. Isaacs in Eastern Africa are nearly ready. 

But though the above list contains nothing 
dangerously tempting, there are some signs of 
the times which bode well for literature, which 
cannot be utterly passed over. The present 
government, like the last, is bestirring itself in 
some little, in recognizing the claims of literary 
men—as the pension of 300/. a year, recently 
granted to Moore, testifies; and the appearance 
ofa disposition to go into the important question 
of universal copyright, cannot but be hailed as 
an omen of bright days to come for the world of 
setters, 

We observe that the gold medals of the Royal 
Society, for the year 1837, are to be awarded to 
the writers, one, of the best treatise to be called 
‘Contributions towards a system of Geological 
Chronology, founded on an examination of Fossil 
Remains and their attendant Phenomena,’ and 
the other, of the most important unpublished 
paper on * Physics.’ We are glad to observe 
that the competition is opened to the scientific 
men of all nations. 

The Comet is at last to be seen, though as yet 
not very distinctly: Sir James South appears to 
be the first person who caught a glimpse of this 
long-expected wanderer, very early on Sunday 
morning last. 

In the arts, we Londoners are stagnating, 
vhile our friends in the provinces are begin- 
ning to enjoy themselves—opening their ex- 
hibition-rooms, and holding their musical fes- 
tivals. The two musical meetings this year 

are to be at York and Gloucester: we have 
not yet heard of any striking novelty to be 
brought forward at either place; the managing 
committees of these “celebrities” show a sad 
want of enterprise. Grisi and Lablache are 
singing at Manchester and Liverpool; Rubini, 
Tamburini, and the Brambillas are at Vaux- 
hall. While we are on the subject of public 
amusements, we may say that the lesseeship 


of Covent Garden remains still undecided, aud 





that some novelties of promise are announced 
at the English Opera House, among which are 
an opera by Mr. Loder, (on the spectral subject 
of * Melmoth,’) one by Mr. Balfe, (to be called 
the ‘ Siege of Rochelle,’ the story, we believe, 
taken from Madame Genlis’s novel,) and last, 
and boldest, one by Mr. Thomson, on the sub- 
ject of Scott’s ‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’ This 
ought to be a first-rate work ! 

We trust that our reports of the recent scien- 
tific meeting at Dublin have been perfect and 
satisfactory; but that in no point we may be 
found wanting, we add a lyric, kindly sent us 
by a friend, which may be said to contain the 
popular view of the subject; and, we may add, 
that while the /earned part of us shakes its head 
at the liberal and bewildering attendance of 
“the sex” at the sectional discussions and lec- 
tures, our gossiping moiety is disposed to en- 
courage them in their pursuit of science, provided 
the fruits thereof appear in such lively strains as 
the following. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY. 
BY LADY CLARKE. 
Air, “ All we want is to settle the play.” 
1 


Heigh for ould Ireland! oh would you require a land 
Where men by nature are all quite the thing, 
Where pure inspiration has taught the whole nation 
To fight, love, and reason, talk politics, sing ; 

Tis Pat ’s mathematical, chemical, tactical, 

Knowing and practical, fanciful, gay, 

Fan and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
There’s nothing in life that is out of his way. 
2. 

He makes light of optics, and sees through dioptrics, 

He’s a dab at projectilee—ne’er misses his man ; 

He’s complete in attraction, and quick at re-action, 

By the doctrine of chances he squares every plan ; 

In hydrolics so frisky, the whole Bay of Biscay, 

If it flowed but with whiskey, he’d stow it away. 
Fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
There’s nothing in life that is out of his way. 

3. 

So to him cross over savant and philosopher, 

Thinking, God help them! to bother us all; 

But they’ll find that for knowledge, ’tis at our own 

College, 

Themselves must inquire for—beds, dinner, or ball ;* 

There are lectures to tire, and good lodgings to hire, 

To all who require, and have money to pay; 

While fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
Ladies and lecturing fill up the day. 
4. 

Here’s our déjeuner, put down your shilling pray, 

See all the curious bastes, after their feed ;t 

Lovely lips, Moore has said, must evermore be fed, 

So this is but suiting the word to the deed ; 

Perhaps you'll be thinking that eating and drinking, 

While wisdom sits blinking, is rather too gay; 

But fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
Are all very sensible things in their way. 
5. 

So at the Rotundo, we all sorts of fun do, 

Hard hearts and pig-iron we melt in one flame ; 

For if love blows the bellows, our tough College Fellows 

Will thaw into rapture at each lovely dame. 

There too, sans apology, tea, tarts, tautology, 

Are given with zoology to grave and gay ; 

Thus fun and philosophy, supping and sophistry, 
Send all to England home happy and gay. 





THEATRICALS 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, THE OLD 
OAK TREE; after which THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; and 
THE COVENANTERS. 

Tue company here are acting on their own 
account, on which account we regret not being 
able to give a very flourishing account of the 
new drama produced on Monday last, called 
*The Old Oak Tree.” However, the very cir- 
cumstance of being obliged to abstain from 


* A notice to this effect was posted in the Halls of 
$ The adi admitted till the philosophe 
e ladies were pot i i ilosophers 
had breakfasted. 








lauding that, will make the praise which we 
hope to have to bestow upon some of the various 
novelties in preparation the more valuable, by 
proving our sincerity. The bringing out of one 
new piece, and the announcement of three more, 
are evidence of a life and vigour which have 
been sadly wanting at this establishment during 
the previous part of the current season. The 
drama now under notice has been described in 
the bills as one “ of powerful interest.” Unfor- 
tunately, the interest was nearly all used up in 
the bills, so that when the time came for pro- 
duction, but little remained for the audience. 
There was nothing to call for particular remark 
in either the dialogue or the music; both pro- 
ceeded on the middle course, which, for the 
stage, is not always the safest. There is an 
escape for De Latude—an escape for Florville— 
an escape for Mariette, and there was an escape 
for the piece; a lucky one we thought, for the 
majority of the audience were less critical and 
more good-natured than we were, and they re- 
ceived the piece and heard it re-announced with 
considerable approbation. The house was pretty 
well attended. The choruses at this theatre 
(mem. it is an Opera House) are shocking to 
musical “ears polite’; we know not who beats 
time, but the singers “ beat cock-fighting.” 














MISCELLANEA 

Canat across the Isthmus of Panama.—We some 
months since announced that the government of 
New Grenada had issued proposals for contract- 
ing with natives or foreigners for the construc- 
tion of @ rail-road or canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. We now learn by recent arrivals 
that no contractor whatsoever appeared at the 
stated time, either for a rail-road or common 
carriage road; but a French gentleman has 
entered into an engagement for cutting a canal 
for steam-boats or sailing vessels, the draught of 
which shall not exceed ten feet. Thus the work 
will be upon a comparatively small scale, and 
will not admit the direct passage of even the 
smallest class of merchant vessels from sea to 
sea. For the slight depth of the canal, the very 
novel reason was advanced, that if vessels of 
war were able to pass the isthmus, it would 
become a second Dardanelles, and an object 
of desire to the warlike nations of the old 
world. A government which can act under the 
influence of so mere a phantom as this, we fear 
will not be equal to the successful accomplish- 
ment of this very great design: indeed, the 
method of constructing the pass across the 
Isthmus of Panama, by means of a canal, has 
always appeared to us the most expensive and 
untenable, by reason of the great circuit to be 
taken through the lake of Nicaragua, and the 
perpetual evaporation to which a canal must be 
subjected, which will pass through a series of 
the most sultry valleys in the world. A rail- 
road, conducted chiefly through tunnels, is the 
true mode by which this pass must be made. 

The Duke of Treviso.—We are informed, by 
a correspondent, that Dr. Summers Higgins, an 
Inspector General of Army Hospitals, who was 
a staff-surgeon at the time of the battle of 
Talavera, was the medical officer left in care of 
the sick and wounded in hospital at that place ; 
and that he, and not Dr. Macdowal, is the person 
with whom Marshal Mortier communicated. 


Teneriffe—The discussion on the relative 
merits of the maps of Teneriffe, by various 
scientific travellers, has continued to occupy the 

demy of Sci M. Arago spoke last, 
and, in defence of M. von Buck, he expressed 
great astonishment that any scientific observer 
should depreciate the accuracy of Borda, and 
pronounced the new map to be false in outline 
and detail; but he and others gave a most 
favourable opinion of that of the Baron de 
Humboldt. 
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Newly-discovered Composition of Beethoven.— 
A German paper states that a MS. unpublished 
Symphony of Beethoven has just been discover- 
ed behind the panel of a room which was under- 
going repairs, and that a music-seller has offered 
a large sum of money for it. 

Rubens.—So long as Rubens confines himself 
to space and outward figure—to the mere animal 
man with animal passions—he is, I may say, a 
god amongst painters. His satyrs, Silenuses, 
lions, tigers, and dogs are almost godlike; but 
the moment he attempts anything involving or 
presuming the spiritual, his gods and goddesses, 
his nymphs and heroes, became beasts, absolute, 
unmitigated beasts.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. 

Muste.—An ear for music is a very different 
thing from a taste for music. I have no ear what- 
ever; I could not sing an air to save my life ; 
but I have the intensest delight in music, and 
can detect good frum bad. Naldi,a good fellow, 
rematked to me once at a concert, that I did 
not seem much interested with a piece of Ros- 
sini’s which had just been been performed. I 
said, {t sounded to me like nonsense verses. 
But I could scarcely contain myself when a thing 
of Beethoven’s followed.—1/bid. 

Parts Academy of Sciences.—A legacy of 
12,000fr. per annum has been left to the Aca- 
demy, by a M. Bordin, for the foundation of 
several annual prizes. 

Submarine Navigation —The Paris Academy 
of Sciences have appointed a committee, com- 
posed of MM. Charles Dupin, Freycinet, Xavier, 
and Seguier, to witness and inspect the experi- 
ments in submarine navigation, about to be made 
in the roadsted of St. Ouest, by M. Villeroi, en- 
gineer. 

The Drought in France.—The drought has 
been productive of serious injury in Normandy. 
The plains of Bessin and Auge, which are in 
general peculiarly green and fertile, now present 
an appearance of complete sterility. The scar- 
city of water has been severely felt in all parts 
of the department of the Orne; and in the other 
departments great complaints have been made. 

Specific for the Cholera.—According to the 
French papers, an apothecary at Marseilles has 
discovered a specific against the cholera. Out 
of thirty patients who were at the last extremity, 
twenty-nine were radically cured by his method: 
the thirtieth, although not completely cured, 
was out of danger. The discovery is said to 
have been communicated to the faculty at Paris. 

Process to Preserve Dead Bodies.—A Mons. 
Gannal, a surgeon of Paris, has invented a pro- 
cess, by means of which dead bodies may be 
preserved for five or six months. M. Gannal 
is making further experiments, with a view so 
to improve the process as to keep the bodies 
in a state of preservation for a longer period. 
Hitherto, even in winter, the medical students 
were only able to keep bodies for ten or twelve 
days. The expense of the process is not more 
than 10 fr. The discovery will no doubt, prove 
of value to anatomical science. 

New Preservative—M. Gannal announces a 
new method of preserving animal matter from 
corruption, the recipe for which is as follows :— 
Super-sulphate of alumina and potassa, 2 parts ; 
chloruret of sodium, 2 parts; nitrate of potash, 
1 part; dissolved in water. 

Amputation.—M.Gerdy, a surgeon, has invited 
the members of the Paris Academy of Sciences 
to examine a man whose lower jaw he has just 
amputated under the ears, in order to stop the 
progress of a gangrene, which threatened death 
from suppuration. He states, that the patient 
presents scarcely any visible deformity, has all 
the embonpoint ot health, expectorates easily, and 
speaks very distinctly. 

Cancer.—The French Medical Gazette an- 
nounces a new caustic for cancerous affections, 
discovered by chance. A jeweller, who had a 
cancerous pimple of a very decided character 








on his cheek, had occasion to dissolve some gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid, and during the operation 
rubbed the pimple which gave him pain. After 
several pra with the impregnated fingers, the 
pimple changed its appeatance, and shortly dis- 
appeared. M. Recatnier, suspecting the cause, 
has made experiments of the same nature on seve- 
ral patients, and always with the same results. 
The proportions he adopts are one ounce of the 
acid to six grains of chloruret of pute gold. 

Lightning.—The Medical Gazette of St. 
Petersburgh states, that the life of a soldier 
struck by lightning has been saved by copious 
bleeding. 

Tulips.—The sum of 6402 has been lately 
given for the bulb of a new tulip, called the 
‘Citadel of Antwerp.’ This enormous sum was 
paid by a M. Vanderninck, of Amsterdam, a 
florist, but formerly @ captain in the Dutch 
navy. 

Languelty.-- Wotan, 110 years old, died 
lately at Fayence, in the department of the Var 
(France). She was born at Digne in 1725, and 
had lived in service at one house since 1745. 

Pronunciation of the French Language.—It is 
well known, by the testimony of several old 
French writers, that the words, Anglois, Frangois, 
j'aimois, j’étois, &c. were formerly pronounced 
like the syllables moi, toi, &c.; but Henry the 
Second, successor to Francis the First, having 
married Catherine de Medicis, in 1533, a num- 
ber of Italians came with her to the French 
court. These people, being unable to pronounce 
the oi, changed it into ai, and it became a fashion 
among the French courtiers to follow their ex- 
ample, in order to please the Queen. From 
them it soon spread, and from the metfopolis 
extended into the provinces, though Boileau, 
Racine, Molitre, always made use of the ancient 
method. Voltaire introduced the ai into his 
writings, but it is not even now uhivetsal in 
orthography. 

Arithmetic.—A workman, belonging to the 
Milanese territory, has just invented a machine 
with a cylinder, which executes the three first 
rules of arithmetic. The Academy of Sciences 
at Milan has consequently voted him a gold 
medal. 

Hyana.—A young officer in the French navy, 
who was for a long time stationed at Senegal, 
amused himself with petting a hyena, which he 
had rendered so tame, that it not only played 
with him, but suffered all on board to caress him. 
Both landed at Brest, whence the hyzna was 
sent by his master to the Menagerie, at the 
Jardin des Plantes. Here the anitnal resumed 
its natural ferocity, but when the officer, six 
months after, paid a visit to the menagerie, the 
hyena laid himself down to be caressed, showed 
every symptom of delight, allowed his old master 
to put his hand into his mouth, and licked him, 
and returned his caresses with every mark of 
an affection that he could scarcely contain with- 
in moderate bounds. 


List of New Books.—Twelve Sermons preached at 
Melton Mowbray, by the Rev. James Bagge, M.A. 
12mo. 5s. 6d.—The Land of Vision, royal i2mo. 8s.— 
Christ our Example, 4th edition, 12mo. 6s.—Family 
Prayers for the Use of a Family of Young Persons, 
llth edit. 12mo. 2s, 6¢.—Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural 
History, 3rd Series, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Indian Sketches 
taken during an Expedition to the Pawnee and other 
Tribes of American Indians, by John T. Irving, Jun. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 14s.—The Pearl, or Daily Refresh- 
ment for the Christian, 1s. 6d.—M‘Henry’s Spanish 
Exercises, 12mo. 4s.— Heath’s Toasts and Oddities, 24 
coloured Plates, 21s.—Heath’s Oddities, 24 Plates, 
col. 2ls.—Archbold’s Poor Law Act, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—Reichard’s Itinerary of Italy, 18mo. new edit. 
10s. 6¢.— Paracelsus, by Robert Browning, 12mo. 6s. 
—Sunday, a Poem, by the Author of ‘ Mechanie’s 
Saturday Night,’ 8vo. 2s. 6¢d.— Appendix to Parl 
tary Test Book, 32mo. 6d.—T he Scottish Tourist’s 
Steam-boat Pocket Guide, 32mo. 2s.6d.—An Essay on 
Transubstantiation, by a Country Divine, with a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation by Thomas Stephen, 1S8mo. 2s.— 
Tremordyn Cliff, by Mrs. ‘l'rollope, 3 vols. Be 8vo. 
3is. ———— Philosophy, by John Worsdale, 
Svo. 10s. 








ADVERTISEMENTs, 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—sENI0R 
DEPARTMENT, 
TBE CLASSES, both ~~ oe Tegular and 
occasional Students, will RE-COMME 
HRT ESN Titan Cameo ranean 
Cc D —_ ntifha 
Demonstrations will beiin on THURSDAY, the we Oereghd 
next, With an Introductory Lecture by Professor Dautell, F.R3, 


at 8 o'clock, P.m. 
o' - ; w. OTTER, M.A,, Prineigal, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.~JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
swear EY, 
. HE <B +A. Profi f . 

HENRY MALDEN,'M.A. Proferot of Gnu, 
THE SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on WED 

NESDAY, SEPTEMBER the 20rd. Fee, 154, per 
Five Pounds are to be paid at the commencement of etch atike 

my ty ticul: ay be obtained at the Office 

urther iculars mi QD al 

Universtiy. CHARLES ATKINSON,“ 
2oth August, 1635. Secretary 





—————». 


D*Awixc TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
has three days a Week disengaged (Mondays, Weds 
nestave and Fridays,) would be happy to give Li NB in 
DRA WING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
Letters tobe add d (post paid) to S. S., N N 
ters to Tease: paid) to S. S., No ‘orthum. 
bertand-street, Strand. ~ 


IANOFORTE and SINGING.A Lady, 
who has stadied under the first Professors, and is qualified 


to finish, wishes to Meet With PUPILS, whom she woold tither 

attend at their own Houses, or receive at her Residence, Grove 

House, Somerset plact, Felham-road.—Terms moderate, 
Address to C. B. W., at the above, post paid. 


SINGING AND THE PiANOFORTE. 


R. JOSEPH DE PINNA (Composer of 
* What faity-like Music’—‘ Gaily chaunt dre Sommer 

Birds’—‘ When ros$ Day-light flies,’ &c.) 6 10 aM 

redent REMOVAL to No. 164, ALBANY-STREET, REGENTS 
ARK, where he eontinues ‘to give Instruction in the above 

branches of edacation and act isthe 1A orien 














F jon, 
in qualifying Vocalists ahd Pianists fot the Stage, The Concert. 
room, and as_ Te a in instructing many Amateats 


. ‘s 
amongst the Ng | and Gentry, enables 
ing his system of trition to the particular views of hts 
to insure their progressive and permanent improrentent, 


YORKSHIRE GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


HE FOURTH YORKSHIRE GRAND 
MUSICAL. FESTIVAL, by Tinission, and with 
sanction, the Very Rev. the ak ahd the Venetable 
Chapter of YORK, is appointed to be held in YORK MINSTER, 
on TUESDAY, September 8, and the Three followi Den 
One half of the profits will be appTied fof the bevefit of the 
Infirmaries of York, Leeds, § eld, and Hull; and the other 
half in aid of the one Fund of fhe Minster. 
PRON : 





, 4 NG. 
President—His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of YORK; 
and under the Patronage of the Nobdleffien and Gentienien of 
the County. 

On TUESDAY, September 8, being tle Anniversary of the 
Corenatioy of their Majesties, the Festival witl commence with 
Handel’s Grand Coronation Anthem, ZADOCK THE PRIEST 
to which will be added, a Seléction from the Works of Hai 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Petyolesi; and the First and Second 
Parts of HAYDN’S CREATION, . 

On WEDNESDAY, September 9, THE MESSIAH. 

On TRORSRAY, Sent 10, the commencement of Handel’s 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM: an Anthem by the Chevalier Neu- 
komm (composed expressly for the occasion, afd at the per 
formance of which the Chevalier will preside) ; atrd a Select 
from the Works of Maiidel, Mozart, Beethoven, Hayda, 


Spohr, 

On FRIDAY, September 11, a Selection of SACRED MUSIC, 
from the Works of Handel, Croft, Motart, and Haydn; and als 
Handel's Oratorio of ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

On TUESDAY EVENING, September 8, and the two succeed- 
ing Evenings, Will be GRAND CONCERTS, in the Festival 


Concert Room. 
The foltowing Perforfnets are engaged : 

VOCAL—Mulle. Grisi arid Mrs, Bishop, Miss Masson, Miss ©. 
Novello, Miss Postans, Miss Kemble, and Mrs. Koyvett; ye 

raham, Signor Lablache, and signor Ratini, Mr. = 
Hawkins, Mr. Machin, Mr. Phillips. The rest of the 

rimetit will consist of a Grand Chorus, 90 Cantos, 70 Altos, 
90 Tenors, aud 100 Basses. 

INSTRUMENTAL—Leaders of the Band: Morning, Mts 
Cramer=Evening, Mr. Moti. Other printipal Performers :— 
Messrs, Dragouettt, ae, en arper, Nicholson, Card, 
Macintosh, Powell, Moralt, G, Cooke, Platt Antosel, Lecet, 
Blagrove, Seymour, Fleischer, Cramer, Jon., Greistach, 

Dando, Chipp, Anderson, Kearns, Ella, Reeve, Thomas, . 
G. Piggott, S.Calkin, Daniels, Challoner, Lyon F. Warr, Alsept, 
Sherrington, Nicks, Crouch, Lucas, Hatton, Banister, rT) 
Lavenu, W. Lindley, C. Smart, Howell, Hill, fever, 2 Taylor, 
Fletcher, Maish, Fiorke, Witton, Bauman, J. Tully, Maacor, C. 
Tully, Rae, Keilbach, Smithies, Smithies, Jun., Albtecht, f 
Ponder, Tharston, Andte, &c. Conductors; Mr. Knyvett 
Dr. Catnidge.—Choral Director: Dr. Camidge.—Mr. Ko 
will conduct the Orchestra, and Dr. Camidge will ide at the 
Organ. The entire Band will consist of upwards of 600 Per- 
formers. 

On the EVENING of MONDAY, September 7, there will + 
a BALL in the Assembly Rooms; and on the EVENING 
FRIDAY, September 11, a GRAND FANCY DRESS BALL, in 
the Festival Concert Room and Assembly Room.—Weippert’s 
celebrated Quadrille Band is engaged for Balls. 

The Committee are ready to afford assistance to strangers in 
procuring lodgings and accommodations, A list of Lodgings, 
with particulars and terms, is kept by Mr. Marsh, Bookseller 
Minster Gates. Letters to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 
Edward Harper, Esq. Solicitor, York. 

York, June 16, 1835. 
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In 1 vol. 8¥o. sewed, price 6s. 
RITHIOEF’S SAGA; or, the LEGEND of 
FRITHIOF, 
By ESAIAS TEGNER. 
Translated ao the Swedish. 
This i t 7 —Kans 
e Tuts wort is ettinently entitled to public favour.”—Literaty 
Gazelle. 


Loudon; As He Baily and Co. 83, Cornhill. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 














Sale by Auction. 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
Dee a re ac a he 
INCLUDING 
HITAKER’S RICHMONDSHIRPE, 2 


vols.—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, imp. folio, 2 vols.— 
Chamber’s Civil Arckitecture, by Gwilt, 2 vole.—low "s Erec- 
theion at Athens—f Hat r i 1784 io 1826— 
Britton’s Arebitectaral Antiquities, 5 vols.—Supplement to the 
ja Britannica, 6 vols,—Transactions of the Geological 
jety, 5 vols.— Philosophical Transactions abridged, 18 rols.— 
Taylor's Plato, 5 vols.—Evelyn’s Sylva, 2 vole.—Milten’s Works, 
Westall’s 8 vols,—Batty and Light's European Scenery 
—Baffon’s Nate History, by Wood, 20 vole.—Gel |’s Pompeana, 
¢vols.—Evelyns’ Memoirs, 2 vols.—Pepys’ Memoirs, 5 vols.— 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Lauzi on Painting, by Roscoe, 6 vols. 
—Miloer’s Church History, 4 vels.—Mosheim’s Ecciesiastical 
History, 6 vols.—Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.—National Portrait 
Gallery, 5 vols. 
MODERN NOVELS IN QUIRES, 
STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
#,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every De- 
reription of Property made for the Payment of the Prebate 
Duty, &c. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


n. 
The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of any 
other established Society, as the subjoined oe will show, 
both for short terms and the whole period of Lffe. 
Annual Premiums required ms - Assurance of £100. on a select 
fe. 














ONR YBAR, SEVEN YEARS. WHOLE LIFE. 
e6t 017 3 1 i 8 
. 13 6 . 2. 2 
. as 1m tt 217 0 
16 8 ; 2 2 4 9 8 


Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies 
topay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 


convenience, 
"Ofheers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with ehronic and other diseases, and such as are foine 
berond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at woderate Rates. 
tuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 


“rapes can be passed da 








ICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 








NEW MUSIC. 


OCAL MISCELLANY. 
Music composed aud selected by HENRY R. BISHOP 
The composed ai age A NRY R. BISHOP aad 


r. . 
Price 6s.—First Number contains— 
Saesenee of my own. |e two loves. 
alcyon hangs o’er ocean. teal gently, O thy dear! (Glee 
The world was hush’d. Pack, the fairy. en 
To be continued in Numbers, each ining Six C iti 
Also, just published, price as. 6d. Part I. of 
Landscape Illustrations of the Irish Melodies, 
vith Comments for the Curious. 3 
Namber will contain four Subjects, engraved by weill- 
known Artiots, from Original Drawings, and the Work will be 
completed in Three or Four Parts. The contents of Part!. are— 
1, The Meeting of the Waters. | 8. St. Kevin’s Bed. 
2 Inniscattery. 4. The Wickiow Gold Mines, 
Part II. is nearly ready, and will contaip— 
1, Ross Castle, 2. The Obelisk of the Boyne, 
2. Innisfallen. 4. Glengariff. 
London: Published by J. Power, 34, Strand. 








In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
HE SHELLEY PAPERS. 
eprinted from the Atheneum, includi Poet 4 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. with a MEMOIR 
qin ay his Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 


“This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
mone Moy there is & grace about it, that + detived from the 
le glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleasing 
and —<y 7 Merezine. 
nteresting to a imirers of the t, and cal 
increase their numbers.” —MontAdy perite ry. oncom 
“To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ are 
already familiar ; but we think their intrinsic merit folly justifies 
theit republication in a separate form.”—Monthly Magazine. 
“<A little volume which those who loved the man, and ad- 
nired his genius, will peruse with great interest.” —Taii’s Edin- 
gh Magazine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


DEAN PEARSON’S MEMOIRS OF SWARTZ. 

Just published, the 2nd edition, enlarged, 2 vols. svo. 24s, in 
extra cloth, 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE- 
iw SPONDENCE of REV. CHRISTIAN FREDERICK 
au ni veoh is prefixed a Sketch of the History of Chris- 

By HUGH PEARSON, D.D. M.R.A.S., Dean of Salisbury, 

uthor of * The Life of Buchanan.’ 

London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. Of whom may be 
had, by the same, 

Sermons, preached before the late King. 8vo. 
12s, boards, 


Just published, 12mo. 4th edition, price 6s. 
RIST OUR 


EXAMPLE, 
Contents. 


4. In the Condition of Life. 








1. In the Object of Life. 
2. In the Rule of Life. 5. In his Sorrows. 
3. In his Intercourse with the} 6. In his Joys. 
orld. 7. lo his Death. 
5 the Author of ‘ The Listener,’ &c. 
London: J, Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. Of whom may 
be Dae ° same Author, 
aily Readings. Passages of Scripture se- 
lected for Social Reading, with Appiicetions. i2me. 6s. 





LIBRAIRIE EUROPEEN. 


NOUVEAUTES EN LANGUES 
ETRANGERES, 
Publices par BAUDRY, Liznatine, 

Rue du Coq, No. 9, Pres le Louvre, 4 Paris; 

Et se trouvent 4 Londres, chez DULAU et Ce. Soho- 
square. 
OUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE ANGLAIS. 
FRANCAIS et FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS, contenant tous les 
mots des deux langues. Edition diamant, imprimée en carac- 
téres d'une netteté remarquable, 2 tomes en 1 vol. ia-32, broché, 
5 fr. jolie reliure fagon maroquiu, 6 fr. 
LIVRES ITALIENS. 

Marco Visconti, Storia del trecento cavata 


dalle cronache di quel secolo, e raceontata da Tommaso Grossi, 
1835. 2 vol. in-12, br. 6 fr. 


Botta. Storia d’Italia, continuata da quella 
di Guicciardini sino al 1769. Parigi, 1832. 16 vol. in-18, port. 


jolie édition. 30 fr. 

La medesima Storia. Parigi, 1832. 
10 vol. in-8, port, br, 75 fr. 

Storia d’Italia, dal 1739 sino al 1814. 
Parigi, 1832. 4 vol. in-8. 30 fr. 

Guicciardini. Storia d'Italia, con una prefa- 
zione di C, Botta. 6 vol. in-8, port. br. 45 fr. 

La Collezione completa e uniforme dei 20 vol. in-8. 150 fr, 

Pellico. Opere complete, che contiene— 

Vol. I. Le mie Prigioni; addizioni di 
Maroncelli ; Dei doveri degli Uomini. 

Vol. II. Tutte le sue Tragedie, Can- 
Uche e Poesie. 1835, 2 g. v. in-12, joile édit. port. br. 10 fr. 

Il volume 2do, separatamente, br. 5 fr. 

Le mie Prigioni, Memorie. 1834. 1 
vol. iu-12, jolie Gdition. 3 fr. 50¢. 

Dei doveri degli Uomini. 1 vol. in-12. 
2 fr. 

—— Alle mie Prigioni di Silvio Pellico, 
addizioni di Piero Maroncelli, seguite dalle due tragedie, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini ed Eufemio da Messiua. lvol.in-12 3f. 50c. 

Tommaso Moro, tragedia. 1 vol. in- 
12, fr. 50c. 

Rogini. Luisa Strozzi, storia del secolo 
XVI. 1854. 2 vols. in-12, jolie édition. 9 fr. F : 

Azeglio. Ettore Fieramosce, o la Disfida di 
Barletta. 1833. 1 vol. in-12,br. 4 fr. 50c. 

Manzoni. I Promessi Sposi, decima édizione. 


1830. 3 vol.in-12,br. 12 fr. x 
1834. 2 vol. in-12, 


—— II medesimo. 
9 fr. E 
—— Tragedie e poesie complete del me- 
desimo autore. Parigi, 1820. 1 vol. in-12, br. 5 fr. 
Morale cattolica. 1834, In-12. 2f.50c. 
Varese. La Fidanzata Ligure, ossia usi cos- 
tumanze e ceratteri dei popoli della riviera ci nostri templ. 1832. 


br. 


2 tom. en f vol. in-12, jolie edition, 4 fr. 50¢. 

Sibilla Odaleta, episodio delle guerre 
d'Italia alia tine del secolo XV. romanzo storico. 1832. 2tomes 
en 1 vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50 c. 

Biblioteca Poetica Italiana, scelta e pubbii- 
cata da A. Butiura, 30 vol. in-32. Imprimés chez J. Didot, 
papier velin, ornés de dix portraits. 72 fr. 


Chaque ouvrage se vend séparément. 
Alamanai. La Coltivazione. 1 vol. port. 3 fr. 
Alfieri. Tragedie scelte, e la Merope di 

Mafiei. Svol. 8 fr. 

Aminta di Torquato Tasso. 1 vol. fig. 1f.50c. 

Ariosto. Orlando furioso, e te Satire. 8 vol. 
port. 18 fr, se . ¥ 

Dante. La divina Commedia, con argomenti 
ed annotazioni di A. Buttura. 3 vol. por. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Guarini. I] Pastor fido. 1 vol. por. 3 f. 50c. 

Metastasio. Opere scelte. 3 vol. por. 8 fr. 

Petrarca. Le Rime. Paris. 3 vol. 2 port. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Scelté di Poesie italiane d’autori antichi. 
lvol. 3 fr. i 

Et4 media. lvol. 3 fr. 
Terza eté. Ivol. 3 fr. 

Tasso. Gerusalemme liberata. 
port. 8 fr. 

On peut joindre & cette Collection— 

Boccaccio. Il! Decamerone, testo Poggiali 
ricorretto dal professore Cerutti. Parigi, Didot, 182%. 5 vol. 
in-32, pap. velin, port. 12 fr. 

Quattro Poeti Italiani: Dante, Petrarca, 
Ariosto, Tasso; con ana scelta di poesie italiane dal 1200 sino 
a’ nostri tempi, da Buttura. Parigi, Didot, 1833. 1 vol. in-8, 
pap. vél, orné de quatre portraits en groupe, gravés par Hoop- 
wood, cartonné en percatine, trés-jolie édition. 20 fr. 

Nota (Alberto). Commedie complete, con 
Sagzio storico di Salfi. 1829. & vol. in-it, jol. édit. 18 fr. 

—— La novella Sposa. In-12, br. 1 fr. 

Commedie scelte del medesimo autore. 
1833. 1 vol.in-12, 4 fr, 

Soave. Novelle morali, coll’ accento di pro- 
sodia. 10a edizione, accresciata di quattro Novelle di Albergati 
Capacelli e d’Altanesi. Parigi, 1833. 2 gros vol. in-18, jolie 
édition, 4 fr. 

*,* The above may be had of Dulau and Co., et the rate of 
One Shilling for a Frauc. 


4 vol. avec 





HE COURT MAGAZINE, for SEP- 
TEMBER, contains asplendid Portrait of the COUNTESS 
OF BLESSINGTON ; an Engraving of CASTLE HOWARD, the 
Seat of the Earl of Carlisle, from a Drawing by Wm, Daniell, 
Esq. R.A. ; and two Figures of Female Costumes, 
The Literary Contents are— 

1. Memoir of Countess Diessington—2. Recollections of Charles 
Mathews—3. Howell and James—4, Rival Demons, No. lil.— 
5. The Foster Mother’s Curse—6, Loudon’s Letters to Country 
Cousins—7, Remarkable Escapes of a Predestinated Rogue. 
No. X1V.—8. Castle Howard.—The Court—Reyiews—and Varie- 
ties of the Month, 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
MR, COLBURN’S PERIODICALS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
On Monday next will be published, 
HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER. 
Principal a 

1. The Gipsy’s Ride. By Siin A 

2. Weeds = Flowers: No. if fy Barry Cornwall, 

3. Mr. Bulwer’s * Disowned,’ and his Essay on Modern Works 

of Fiction. 

4. The Flying Island. 

5. My Married Daughter. By T. H. Bayly, Esq. 

6. The Prison Inquest. By the ‘ Clergyman in Debt.’ 

7. Journal of a Resid at Little Pedling By the 

of * Paul Pry.’ 

8. The Confessions of S 


iI. 
‘THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


AND 
NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 
Principal Contents. 
1. On Promotion fn the British Army. 
2. Notices on the Austrian Army, By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 
3. Oriental Pirates. 
4. Leaves from my Log-Book. My Second Trip. No. II. 
5. Sketches of the Cape de Verd lelands, 
6. Visit to the Grotto of Antiparos. 
7. Rough Sketches of Malta and London. No. II. 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Author 








HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for SEP- 
TEMBER, contains the following amongst other Papers :— 
1. The Governor-Generalehip of India. 
2. Indo-Grecian Antiquities at ny ae 
3. Reminiscences of a Returning ludian, 
4. Trial by Jury in India, 
5. Flowers from a Grecian Garden. 
6. Steam-Navigation to India, 
- Cave-Temples in India, 
. On the Exteusion of the Chinese Empire. 
9. Estate of Mackintosh and Co. 
10, Poetry by a Hindu, 
11, Miscellanies. 
12, Critical Notices, &c.; and the latest Asiatic Intel- 
ligence. 
W. H, Allen and Co. 7, Leadenhall-street ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers, 





This day is published, No. Il. of the 
ONSTITUTIONAL MAGAZINE, 
Amongst its Contents will be found— 

The Lords; their Position and Prospects—John Bull—Fate 
of the Hand-Loom Weavers—Love at Watering Places—The 
Canadas; their fitness for Emigration—Old Bachelors; Xc. &c. 
—With copious Reviews of the Literature of the Month; and 
Index of New Books reviewed in the leading Literary Pe- 
riodicals; &c. 

A. J. Valpy, Red Lion-court. 





Price One Shilling, 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, for 
SEPTEMBER, contains—1. The House of Lords—Reform 

or Abolition !—2. The Actress, a Tale—3. The First of September 
—4. On Self-Dependence, By Mrs. Leman Grimstone—s. The 
Vision, a Dramatic Sketch—6. Peei’s Penn’orthe—7. The Love 
Comet—8. Canada—9. Critical Notices of New Publications; &c. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster-rew. 


HE MAGAZINE of DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 
Contents of the SEPTEMBER Number, 

Woman in Domestic Life—In-door Economy—Miscellaneous 
Recipes—Baking Bread—Management of Poultry—Gardening 
Operations—Popular Medical Observations—Quarter-day ( Forms 
of Agreement)—Hints to Omnibus Riders—Monthly Diary— 
Steam Packet List—Tides—Fallacies, No. 1, The Aérial Ship— 
Correspondence—Markets, &c. Price 6d. 

Published by Orr aud Smith, Amen-Corner, Paternoster-row, 
where Nos. I, and Il, may be had. 





In 12mo. with 150 Wood-cuts, price 3s. 6d, cloth, 
RINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, familarly 
illustrated, and applied to a variety of useful purposes. 
Designed for the Instruction of yoann Persons. 
By the Rev. Professor RITCHIE, L.L.D. F.R.S, 


R 
“ The practical applications which are yp render the 


study very delightful to the young, since the Exercises on the 
Principles will be found as amusing as the ordinary sports of 
childhood.” — Atheneum, Sept. 26, 1833. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 

*,* An Instrument for Teaching Geometry, 
convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’sSextant, and 
Wollaston’s Goniometer, has been prepared, and may be had of 
the Publisher. Price 2d. 12s. 6d. 


~ INTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, E : 
HE First Six Booxs of VIRGIL’S 
ANEID, with au Interpaged Translation, Line for Line, 
aod numerous Notes, : 
Also, New Editions of se 
Locke’s System of Classical Instruction.— 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. Each Volume, 2s. 6d.— 
3 id, Virgil, Parsing to ditto, Ceesar, 
4 Lucian, Anacreon, Homer, Parsi 
to ditto, Xenophon, Herodotus.—ITALIAN : Stories from Italian 
Writers.—FRENCH : Sismondi.—GERMAN : Siories from Ger- 
man Writers.—Au Essay explanatory of the System to accom- 
pany the Latin and Greek Series.—The London Latin Grammar, 
26 6¢,—The London Greek Grammar, 35. 6d. In all 18 Volumes. 
Pripted for Joba Taylor, Uppes Gower-sircet. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REMORDYN CLIFF. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
* Belgium and Western Germany,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
CHEAP NEW LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
On the ist of September, new and cheap Edition, beautifully em- 
bellished by Finden, price only 5s. bound, 
The SECOND aod CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
R. BULWER’S ‘DISOWNED; 
Forming the September Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
Which now include the following celebrated Works : 


PELHAM; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
GENTLEMAN. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. 10s. bound. 


LADY MORGAN’S ‘ 0’DONNEL,’ 
Complete in 1 vol. 5s. bound. 


4. 
TREMAINE; OR, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 
Complete in 2 vols, 10s. bound, 





BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. 

By Horace Smith, Esq. Complete in 2 vols. 10s, bound. 
NB. Either of the above Works may be had separately, 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Paes.  ........ a 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth boards, 2nd editions 
revised, and very considerably enlarged, 
QPeacnss, by the Right Hon. SIR 

ROBERT PEEL, Bart., delivered during his Administra- 
tion, Also, his Address to the Electors of the Borough of Tam- 
worth, &c. &c. 

Roake and Varty, 31, Strand. Of whom also may be had, 

Sir R. Peel’s Speech (corrected) on the Irish 
Church Bill, July 21. 8vo. price 2s.; or in 12mo. for distribu. 
tion, I5s. per too. 





n 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. 


I 
ODERN ANTIQUITY, and other Poems. 
By the late Rev. C, C. COLTON, 
Author of ‘ Lacon,’ &c. &c. 

“ They all the originality of thought, all the boldness 
and force of expression, for which Mr. Colton’s ‘ Lacon’ is re- 
markable.’”’—New Monthly, Aug. 1835. 

London: A. H, Baily and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


This day is published, 
In Oporto, by the Author; and for him, in London, 
by J. Dickinson, New Bond-street, * 
ART I., PORTUGUESE SCENERY, 
with Illustrative Notes. 
By JOSEPH JAMES FORRESTER. 
India Proofs, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published, in 8vo. 6s. boards, 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, and the 
ESTABLISHMENT of CHRISTIANITY: Two Dis- 
courses on Public Occasions ; with Iliustrative Notes, and an 
Appendix. 
By the Rev. JOHN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Precenter's cee of the Cathedral of Christ 
re ubdlin. 

London: James Duncan, Paternoster-row; and Milliken and 

Son, Dublin. 











This on is published, price Sevenpence, 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, to be called the 
MING JOURNAL, and COMMERCIAL 
GAZETTE, 
Conducted by HENRY ENGLISH, Esq. F.G.S. 
Editor of the ‘ Mining Review,’ &c. 

Comprising every information connected with the Mining 
Interests at home and abroad, together with a Summary of Do- 
mestic and Foreign Intelligence. 

Office, 12, Gough-square, Fleet-street ; and may be had of all 
Newsvenders. 


Publisbed by John and Arthur Arch, 61, Cornhill, London, 

In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR of the 
EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE as contained in the Coptic and 

Sahidic Dialects; with Observations on the Bashmuric: together 
with Alphabets and Numerals in the Hieroglyphic and Enchorial 
Characters; and Explanatory Observations. By the Rev. HENRY 
TATTAM, M.A, F.R.S.L. &c, &c. Rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, 
In 8vo. with a Memoir and Portrait of the Author, 12s. in bds, 

Rudiments of an Egyptian Dictionary, in the 
ancient Enchorial Character, containing all the Words of which 
. ~— has been ascertained. By Thomas Young, M.D. 
PRS. &ce 





In 6vo. price 20s, in boards, 

Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. A Selection in 
Prose and Verse, from Anglo-Saxon Authors of various Ages, 
with a Glossary, designed chiefly as a first Work for Students, 
By Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. Hou. Member of the Scientitic 
Literary Society, Copenhagen. 

In gvo. printed on fine paper, price 15s. 6d. in boards, 

Rask’s Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
with a Praxis. New edition, improved by the Author. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, by Benjamin Thorpe, Hon. Mem. of the 
Icelandic Literary Society, Copenhagen. 

In small 8vo. price 6s. in cloth, 

The Anglo-Saxon ersion of Apollonius of 

Tyre; from a Manuscript in the Library of C.C.C, Cambridge. 
ith a literal Translation, &c. by Benjamin Thorpe, F.S.A. 
In 8y0, price 7s. in boards, ‘ 

A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Prin- 
ciple, as maintained by some Writers on Physiology, with Ob- 
servations on the Causes of Animal Life. by J, C. Prichard, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. 





In 8v0. price 7s.in boards, 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, 
roved by a Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages ;—forming a Supplement 

to * Researches into the Physical History of Maukind.’ By James 
Cowles Prichard, MLD, Fy ie Ke 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols, 
H E L IN W ops. 
By the Author of ‘ Hope Leslie,’ ‘ Redwood,’ &c. 
Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street. 





On Septonber ist will be aed, aiee 9s. by J. R. Young, 
ro 


fessor of Mathematics, Belfast College, 
TREATISE on the GENERAL THEORY 
and SOLUTION of ALGEBRAICAL EQUATIONS, in 
which are embodied the Recent Researches of Budan, Fourier, 
and Horner; together with a complete Solution of the important 
Problem of the Separation of the Real and [maginary Roots of an 
Equation under all Circumstances : being the substanee of a re- 
markable Paper by M. STURM, & l"Académie Royale des 
Sciences, printed among the Mémoires presentés par des Savans 
Etrangers, for 1835. 
J. Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Price 4s. 6d, balf-bound in morocco, gilt leaves, 
AINBOW SKETCHES, in Prose and 
Verse. By JOHN FRANCIS, 
Author of ‘ Sunshine; or, Lays for Ladies,’ 
London: Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch-lane, Cornhill, 

“ The poetry is satirical and bantering; the prose is also, for 
the most part, of a lively kind, and reminds us of the skits on 
fashion and fashionables which enriched the pages of the New 
Monthly in its best days.”"—Spectator. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ERMAN for BEGINNERS. 
or, PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE, 
By WILLIAM WITTICK, 
Teacher of German in the University of London. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Pablisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper Gower-street. 





COMPLETION OF 
BRITTON’S WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
This day is published, 
HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
ORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 
By JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. 
No. III, Medium 4to, 12s.; Imp. 4to. 20s. 
The Volume complete, med. 4to, il, 18s. bds.; imp. 4to. 32, 3s. 
B Next month will be published, the Third Part of 
Britton’s Architectural Dictionary; and the 
concluding Part may be expected in the course of the ensuing 
el 


ason. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
and the Author, 17, Burton-street, Tavistock-square. 





3, St. James’s-square, August 29. 
JOHN MILTON, 


HE Fourtx Vo.tume of SIR EGERTON 
BRYDGEsS’ EDITION of MILTON, exquisitely illustrated 
by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A., is now vondy, a only 5s. 
The publication will positively be limited to Six Monthly 
Volumes. ‘* When this work is completed,” observes the Spec- 
tator, “ it will form the best, the cheapest, and the most elegant 
edition of Milton that has yet appeared. It is an undertaking 
which it is the duty, as it ought to be the pleasure, of every lover 
of English literature to support.” 
John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 





PORTRAIT OF LORD BYRON, 
On the Ist of September, 1835, will be published, 
PORTRAIT of LORD BYRON, from 
the Original Painting in the possession of his Sister, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leigh, and is the only Engraving from that Picture. 
In the letter atiached to the Engraving, Lord Byron says, “ I 
prefer that Portrait to any other that has been done of me by 
any artist whatever.”—It is intended as an addition to the works 
already published relating to the Life of the noble Poet, being 
the last Portrait he sat for in England. 
Prins, 3s. 6d.; India Proofs, 7s. 6d. 
London: Published by F. G. Moon, Priutseller to the King, 
20, Threadneedie-street. 


TO THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, of 16 pages, at 3d., and in 
be Parts, of 72 pages, at Is., printed in a clear and 
egible type, 
A! TWOOD'’S FAMILY PREACHER; a 
Selection of Sermons by the most eminent Living Divines. 

** It is scarcely necessary for us to point out the consolation 
to be derived by religious families and their domesties (who 
through illness or other cawses are prevented from attending 
places of public worship) from the perusal of this choice selec- 
tion of discourses by our most able Divines. 

London: A, J. Attwood, Frith-street; R. Groombridge, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row ; T, White, Holborn; and to be haa of 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 

In the press, and shortly to be published by subscription, 

Attwood’s British Librarian: a Guide to the 
Formation of a Library of Standard and Useful Books in every 
Branch of Literature, Science, and Art, methodically arranged, 
with Critical Notices, Keferences, Prices, and an Alphabetical 





ndex. 

*,* This work, which will form an 8vo. volume of about 500 
pages, is calculated to serve both as an alphabetical and scien- 
tific manual, and it will contain notices of upwards of 20,000 
books in the various classes of Religion and its History—Moral 
Philosophy—Legisiation and Politics—Sciences and Arts—History 
and Antiquities, and M i terature, 

As the edition will be limited, Subscribers are requested to 
make an earty appli to prevent disappoint t 











ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


RAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE, 
By AUGUSTUS MATTHIA, 
Translated from the German by E. V, BLOMFIELD, M.A. 
Fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Sth edition, thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged, from the 
last Edition of the Original. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 


Il. 
MATTHL#Z’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
Abridged for the Use of Schools. 
By CHARLES J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
4th edition, revised and corrected, 
By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A, 1i2mo., 3s, bound. 
Ill. 
GREEK EXERCISES, 
Adapted to Matthiz’s and other Greek Grammars. 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A, 
PartI, DECLENSION, CONJUGATION, and GOVERNMENT 
of PREPOSITIONS, “svo. 6s. 
Part Il. SYNTAX. vo. 5s. 6d. 


IV. 
INDEX OF QUOTATIONS FROM GREEK 
AUTHORS, 
Occurring in the Sth edition of Matthie’s Grammar. 6vo. 75. 6d. 
Vv. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Designed principally for os Ce of Young Persons at School or 


ollege. 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, M.A. 
A new edilion, corrected and angmented, Feap. 8y0. 7%: 6d» 
Jolu Murray, Albemarie-stree 








PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM, 

Just published, the 2nd edition of 
ESSONS on NUMBER, as GIVEN at a 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, at CHEAM, SURREY, con- 
sisting of 

Part 1. The Master’s Manual, 12mo. 4s, 64, 
cloth, 
Part 2. The Scholar’s Praxis, 12mo. 2s. bound, 
Sold separately. 
Printed for i ohn Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity of London, Upper Gower-street. 





LATIN VERSIFICATION. 


M *tHOLoGY for VERSIFICATION; or, 
a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared 
to be rendered into Latin Verse. es 
By the Rev. F. HODGSON, M.A. 
2nd edition, corrected. 12mo. 3s. bound, 
A Key to the above. 8vo. 7s. 
Sacred History, conveyed in Sense for Latin 
Verses ; intended chiefly for the use of Schools. By the Rev. F. 
Hodgson, M.A. 2nd edition, corrected. 12mo. 3s. 6d, bound, 
A Key to the above. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street. 





NEW COMPANION TO THE CONTINENT. 


This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
TALY and SWITZERLAND. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, Esq. 
Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces. 

“ The Author of this pening Guide carries us along with him 
so completely, that we see an enjoy the sights as if we were 
his CompanieNn, not his reader. For the travelier a more ex- 
cellent pocket friend cannot be adopted.”— Literary Gazette, 

John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 








In 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1/. 10s. 
L L vi] S : 
V A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
With a Biography of LORD STAIR. 
“A story which powerfully engages the attention and the 
feelings.” —Spectaior. : ‘ 
“‘The author has chosen a period little hackneyed by the 
novelist.”— Literary Gazette. i 
His style is remarkable for vigour.”—Sunday Times. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Tuesday, the ist of LIBRA’ price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vol. 53, being 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Washington, Vol. L, 
(to be completed in 2 volumes.) 
By CYRUS R. EDMONDS. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, 73, Cheapside; 
and may be procured, by order, from every other Bookseller in 

the United Kingdom.—J ust published, the 3rd edition of 


The Life of Napoleon, with 15 Engravings, 


price 10s. 











Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
N E S T O; a PHILOSOPHICAL 
RoMANCE. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Es.» oy the 15th and concluding 
Jolume o 

THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 
A Series of Original and selected Works of Fiction, by some of 
the most distinguished Authors of the Day; each Volume, com- 

plete in itself, may be had separately. Price only 6s. 

“* The Library of Romance’ is, unquestionably, one of the 
cheapest, the best, and most tastefully got up works of the kind 
to which bibliopolic spirit and enterprise have given birth. It is 
indeed a standard work, and will be sought after and read with 
avidity, when its contemporary works of fiction are utterly for- 
gotten.” —Observer. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH. 
On Tuesday, the Ist of September, will be published, No. VI. 
Ree 5s., to be completed in FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS, pub 
ished every allernate week, 
HE WORKS of HOGARTH: 
The GENUINE PLATEs, 
Thoroughly repaired and carefully restored by eminent 


ngravers. 
Printed on superfine Imperial Drawing-paper, with Explanations 
ot e Plates, anda Biographical Essay, 
N NICHOLS, Esq. F.S.A. 
Con 








he P 
By JOHN 

The RAKE’S PROGRESS, Plate 1. , 

The MAN of TASTE, and RICH’S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY. 

MASQUERADES and OPERAS, and ALTAR PIECE at ST. 
CLEMENT'S. 
No. VII., to be published on the 18th of September, will contain 

BAMBRIDGE on TRIAL FOR MURDER by aCOMMITTEE 
ef the HOUSE of COMMONS. Thirty-one Portraits; aud 
HUDIBRAS, Plates 3 and 4. 


tents. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, \ 
| Plates. 


Proprietors of Hogarth’s 





London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, Pub- 
lished every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Jon Francis; aud sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders&—Agents: for SCOTLAND, Messt¥s 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for [retanp, W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin; for the ContINSNT, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq- 
5t.-Honoré, Paris, 
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